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TRANSLATE CONVICTION INTO ACTION! 


WE FOUGHT TOGETHER on the beachheads of Anzio and Normandy. 
We worked together in war plants and patrolled the streets as air raid wardens. 
We made Red Cross supplies, gave to war relief, bought war bonds. 


ALL AS AMERICANS: 
White and Negro; Jew and Gentile; native and foreign-born. 
TOGETHER! 


LESSONS OF THE WAR have been too deeply learned to be quickly forgotten. 
Victory, we learned, could not be won without unified teamwork. 
Teamwork that overleaps differences of race and creed. 


TODAY WE FACE THE JOB of reconstructing American life into an enduring edifice of Peace 
and Democracy. This job, too, we can, we must, do TOGETHER! 


BUT HOW IS IT DONE? How translate war-tested emotions into peace-building action? 
By moving toward specific objectives? 
By joining organizations dedicated to those objectives? 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE IS ONE ANSWER. Dedicated to interracial teamwork, it trans- 


lates democratic conviction into constructive action. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS of proven accomplishment in social action; service during two war and 
postwar periods. 
Local affiliates in 53 cities through 350 full-time staff members reaching one-half of the 
urban Negro population. 


CONSTANT OBJECTIVES are emphasized by daily accomplishments. 
Equal job opportunity for all; equal pay rewards for equal skills. 
Decent homes for ill-housed Negro neighborhoods. 

Better health among one-tenth of our national population. 
Education and training for Negro children and youth. 


AMERICAN TEAMMORK is a fundamental feature of Urban League activity. Negroes and 
whites studying, planning and working together—bringing rewards to privileged and un- 
derprivileged alike—offering in actual practice an ancient American tradition—making 
equal opportunity a shining American reality. 


TO THIS CAUSE the National Urban League summons your support and membership. 


Send your check or request for information to 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 


For a complete list of affiliates see page 34 
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4s we have therefore Opportunity 
it us do good unto all men... 
—Galatians 6:10 
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AN ANCIENT FORMULA 


FTER exciting passage on the high- 
A geared vehicle of an all-out war effort, 

America’s race problem lands once more 
on the hard rock of individual action and local 
community responsibility. Since 1941 those 
who sought unrestricted opportunity for Ne- 
groes were able to base their appeals on the 
importance of a united nation engaged in total 
war. 

The argument itself lacked something of pro- 
found ethics, but it was effective. It appealed 
basically to the fear motive, and in that sense 
represented an attempt to bargain on the lowest 
common denominator of mutual community in- 
terest. 

But the fact today is that the fear impulse no 
longer operates to such an extreme degree as 
was the case during nearly four years of war. 
It is true that American citizens should be 
deeply concerned, if not afraid, of what lies 
ahead during the period of reconversion—and 
still farther ahead when the full results of atomic 
discovery are revealed. But the simple truth is 
that they are not. A feverish desire for “return 
to normalcy” is already evident in reckless pro- 
posals for tearing down the scaffolding of price 
control and rationing, unification of employ- 
ment services and supervision of collective bar- 
gaining. 

Similarly lighthearted suicidal tendencies are 
displayed in the field of race relations. There 
is ugly talk by too many whites regarding their 
present chance for “putting the Negro back in 
his place.” There is a tendency to throw over- 
board the war-impelled provisions for the hous- 
ing and employment of the Negro population, 
both of which were tolerated as long as they 
were deemed essential to efficient direction of 
the war effort. The Rankins and Bilbos of the 
United States Congress have their local counter- 
parts in city council chambers, in union meet- 
ings, in bridge clubs, and even church organiza- 
tions all over the country. The Congress now in 
session has begun a campaign of attrition di- 
rected against the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee, and if the plans of some of its lead- 
ers bear fruit, that campaign will be directed in- 
creasingly against other agencies which have 
been most active in providing racially equal op- 
portunities for American citizens. 

Of course, all of our wartime gains in race 
relations will not be obliterated. Nor will any 
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by Lester Granger 


one of them be completely wiped away. The 
struggle to bring the influence of the federa] 
government constructively into the picture of 
race relations will go on unceasingly, but the 
¢fforts of those charged with leadership in this 
struggle have already been greatly hindered by 
the backswing of public interest which became 
manifest as soon as the war in the Pacific ended. 

This brings a challenge squarely before ever 
man and woman in the United States wh, 
places any value on decency in human relations 
—on the fulfillment in actual practice of 
America’s promise of democratic living. There 
is no magic formula by which all racial prob- 
lems can be immediately solved. There is no 
easy out for American leadership. Pressing 
heavily against everyone of us who has more 
than ordinary influence, and at least average 
intelligence, is the inescapable responsibility for 
using that intelligence and exerting that leader- 
ship to improve race relations and remove racial 
barriers in the everyday circles of living and 
action in which we find ourselves. Every Amer- 
ican worker, union leader or employer has a 
chance to exert his influence in the direction of 
fair employment practices on the job at which 
he works or for which he selects others. Even 
householder, every property-renter can affect 
favorably or unfavorably the chances of Negr 
families to acquire adequate shelter in decent 
neighborhoods at reasonable prices. Civil rights 
laws may be passed and strengthened with a 
minimum or maximum of effort, but the con- 
ditions under which our Negro citizens make 
use of public facilities for travel, comfort and 
entertainment are governed less by laws than 
by the attitudes of their white neighbors whe 
similarly use these facilities. 

The job is ours here at home, and every day 
of our lives. We cannot pass the responsibility 
for its performance on to our neighbors or to 
some super-bureau which may find itself work- 
ing against the real will of the people. We have 
not discharged our responsibility by writing 2 
letter to our congressman or by contributing 2 
dollar or two to this or that liberal organiz 
tion. That is only a part of the job. The big 
gest part remains within our own area of per 
sonal accomplishment, living as we preach, do 
ing unto others as we would be done by. 01 
second consideration, there is a formula, om 
which was handed down to us nearly 2,00 
years ago by a humble carpenter, a great leader 
the Man of Nazareth. 
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The Negro: Citizen Second-Class 


@ By JOHN H. BURMA 


OUR great-grandfather was a Negro. He 

was, if you are an “average” American, 

ior that much Negro blood flows in Amer- 
ica’s veins. To frequently we forge. the size of 
the Negro minority ; there are more Negroes in 
the U. S. than there are Canadians in Canada; 
more than there are Greeks ia Greece, or Dutch 
in Holland ; four times as many as there are Lrish 
in Ireland. Such a minority, even if they were 
silent and self-effacing, would be worth a great 
deal of study and pianaing. Today’s Negro is 
neither silent nor self-effacing. He will not, and 
can not, be ignored. 

For a hundred years the position of the Negro 
in America has gradually improved. This im- 
provement has beea wavelike rather than steady, 
and it may not be coincidence that its greatest 
surges forward have come during the periods of 
the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, 
World War I, and World War II. It is at least 
worth noticing that the latter two were a genera- 
tion or less apart. Other indications show that 
these waves are occurring with increasing fre- 
quency and possibly with greater intensity. 

During the war period, the Negro made poli- 
tical, economic and social gains. When it be- 
came apparent that some producers preferred 
to fall behind in their war production rather 
than employ Negroes, aad when the resulting 
Negro March-on-Washington became a stark 
reality, President Roosevelt issued the executive 
orders creating the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee, and banning war contracts to plants 
discriminating against workers or applicants be- 
cause of race, color, religion, or national origin. 
These orders, plus the tremendous demand for 
manpower, opened to the Negro a host of jobs 
and activities heretofore closed to him. Rising 
wage scales and sharply increased unioa mem- 
bership have brought more money, in a steadier 
‘ream to more Ncgroes in more types of em- 
ployment than ever before. Skills and experi- 
ence, habits of regular work, acceptance of fac- 
tory discipline, and habituation to a higher 
standard of living will not be immediately lost. 
There is no doubt that an entering wedge of 
real significance has been placed in the door of 
economic opportunity. The Negro, and the 
white, cannot afford to see it removed. 

In the field of politics the Negro has always 
had sufficient numbers to be of considerable po- 
tential importance. Largely concentrated in the 


South, this potential has never been realized ; 
hamstrung as it was by the numerous and ef- 
fective political discriminations of Southern 
whites who were well aware of the possible re- 
percussions of effective Negro suffrage. Yet 
within past months the two chief legal barriers, 
the “white” Democratic primary and the poll 
tax, have been rather successfully challeaged. 
The Supreme Court has ruled the illegality of 
the white primary. The Congressional attack on 
the poll tax, although unsuccessful, aroused such 
feeling that even conservative Georgia repealed 
her poll-tax law. In the North, where he usually 
may vote, the urban Negro has sometimes held 
a balance of power so that he could reward his 
friends and punish his enemies. Such cases are 
still the exception, not the rule, and the fact that 
the present Congress has two Negro Congress- 
men is quite unusual. 

The Negro thus seems to be in the act of 
really acquiring the franchise. He is just be- 
gianing to strive for and gain political offices. 
He serves on grand juries and petit juries, as 
judge, prosecuting attorney, and policeman. 

In the war, the Negro was drafted, just as 
was the white. He served in every branch of the 
service and at every type of work. He was in 
every theater of the war. Negroes held ranks 
from private to general, and there were more 
Negro officers, and officers with higher ranks, 
than ever before. There was no segregation in 
officer candidate training schools. As a civilian 
the Negro participates in social security, mini- 
mum wages, maximum hours, and time-and-a- 
half for overtime. He bought an impressive 
number of war bonds. 

All these political, economic and social gains 
make an imposing array. Why, then, does the 
Negro so frequently refer to himself as a “sec- 
ond-class citizen?” Anything more than casual 
observation immediately discloses the answer. 
The Negro has made a great many gains, but 
a large part of them are “token” gains oaly. 
Many of the remainder have a future which is 
not completely stable at the best and sheerly 
ephemeral at the worst. 

The Negro enjoyed unprecedented prosperity 
as a result of his wide employment in war in- 
dustries. Many of these industries closed on 
twenty-four hour notice at the finish of the war. 
Nearly all received sharp cut-backs in produc- 
tion, necessitating the permanent release of 
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many employees. What is happening to the 
Negro worker aow? In the past, when his labor 
was no longer needed he has been quickly and 
even callously cast aside. There is today no 
effective legislation or powerful sentiment to pre- 
vent a recurrence of such a process. The Negro 
has always been the “last to be hired and the 
first to be fired,” and until both law and senti- 
ment remedy this condition, he is a second-class 
citizen. 

The Negro, on paper, has received a great 
deal of political power. Once before, after the 
Civil War, he also received full political power 
on paper. Politically the Negro today, as in 
decades long past, is relatively impotent. His 
potential power remains on leash. The in- 
tent of the federal law is that he should 
vote; until the Southern states, counties, cities, 
and towns, and their election officials de- 
side he shall be permitted to vote, his 
voting power is tremendously impaired. Legally 
the Negro may hold office ; yet except in certain 
Negro urban areas, to run for an office is folly 
or worse. Sometimes the Negro serves on a jury, 
but only in certain urban areas or only enough 
to conform with the letter of the law. We have 
Negro judges, prosecuting attorneys, and police- 
men, but only a handful of each. In many cases, 
either legally or by tacit agreement, they have 
no jurisdiction over whites. Until any Negro 
can vote, wherever he lives and until he can run 
for an office against whites, until a sizable per- 
centage of judges, jurors, and policemen are 
Negroes, the Negro is a second-class citizen. 

The Negro was in all branches of the armed 


forces, but it was a token representation only. 
Ninety percent of Negro soldiers were engaged 
in some sort of labor; ten percent were in com. 
bat units, less than half of them actually were 
in combat. There were Negro officers; one gen. 
eral, a few colonels, a handful of majors ang 
captains, and half a million enlisted men. 4 
U.S.O. entertaining both Negroes and whites 
was enough of a rarity to make the headlines, 
Negro blood plasma, contrary to unanimous 
scientific opinion, was segregated from white. 
Infractions of military law by white officers oy 
M.P.’s against Negro soldiers were four times 
as great as against whites. Negro officers were 
subjected by force to racial etiquette in the 
South. Since the place of the Negro in the war 
effort was not determined solely by his num- 
bers, his ability, and his willingness, he is 4 
second-class: citizen. 

In all the welter of conflicting evidence, one 
fact stands out—-the Negro does not want t& 
remain a second-class citizen. He has leader. 
ship; not perfect, but with real leadership abil- 
ity. He has a press; not perfect, but with an 
important and growing power. He has his own 
racial betterment organizations ; not perfect, but 
growing rapidly in members, wealth, and pres- 
tige. He has white friends; not many, for mos: 
are apathetic, or bewildered, but wielding con- 
siderable pressure on occasion. He has a grow- 
ing pride in race, and a new self-confidence, and 
a new dignity of self. He is a second-class citi- 
zen, but he will work and fight with all the 
means within his power until he can proudh 
say that he is an American, citizen first-class 
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@ By RABBI WILLIAM F. ROSENBLUM 
Temple Israel, New York 


T HAS always been my way to talk and 
write straight from the shoulder. My visits 
to numerous military installations during 
the past four years, as member of a good-will 
trio composed of priest, minister and rabbi, have 
given me an insight into the progress we have 
made during the war in overcoming prejudice 
in America. ‘They have also given me pause for 
wonder that in orgarizing our department of 
psychological warfare we planned so brilliantly 
to conquer the enemy across the line on the bat- 
lefield and planned so little to destroy the racial 
and religious saboteurs within our own lines. 
Only recently the intrepid PM disclosed that 
for months and months the armed forces had 
used a text in their courses for men in which 
many paragraphs dripped with the very kind of 
anti-Semitism that the Nazis used in their cam- 
paign to condition the German people for the 
world war. That stereotypes regarding the 
Negro were permitted to persist is another of 
the perplexities. Nevertheless there has been 
more progress made in these past war years in 
fighting racial and religious discrimination and 
in outlawing bigotry, the ranting Rankins and 
the blustering Bilbos notwithstanding, than in 
any similar period of our history. 

My conclusions are based not only on my ex- 
perience in the camps but on membership of 
many years on interracial committees and on 
the more intimate views that result from partici- 
pation in such interracial and _interreligious 
panels as “Pride and Prejudice,” a Freedom 
House program on Station WEVD, New York, 
which brings together Catholic, Protestant and 
Jew, Negro and white to analyze our American 
prejudices, why they exist and how to wipe 
them out. 

I started my military adventures with a tour 
of service in the summer of 1941 as volunteer 
chaplain in a New England camp where fed- 
eralized guard troops were then in the majority 
and selective service units were beginning to 
come in. One of the crack Negro outfits in the 
East had just been brought up for training. 
There was a small Negro-Indian community 
nearby. There were few Southern men in our 
guard outfits, the majority of them being from 
Massachussetts and from the famous Yankee 
Division. The color question was not much 
agitated. Everyone took it for granted that 
Negro and white troops would get along, pro- 
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vided they were not brought too much together. 
“No use putting them in each other’s way,” one 
of the commanders said. 

My first mission after Pearl Harbor was a 
midwestern camp where more than 100,000 
men were being seasoned for the actual battle. 
Now the wartime draft was beginning to make 
itself felt and these troops were selectees for the 
most part with guard units salted in. There 
were white men from all over the country but 
predominantly from Okiahoma and Texas. The 
Negro troops were from the Southern states, 
with a sprinkling here and there of officers and 
men from the North. Just before our arrival 
there had been an “incident.” Some white sol- 
diers had overturned a taxicab containing Negro 
men because there were not enough cabs and 
these Southern boys felt their darker comrades 
had no right to ride while they walked. Real 
trouble was averted through the quick action of 
the M.P.’s and the decisive interest of the C.O. 
who was determined not to put up with “such 
nonsense.” But there was marked brooding on 
the part of some of the Negro men with whom 
I had an opportunity to talk. Several of the 
Negro officers, while decrying the segregation of 
troops, felt that the situation was not too acute 
in view of the fact that here, for the first time, 
many Negroes and whites were being brought to- 
gether in a great democratic experiment. They 
looked forward to a day whea there would not 
be separate P.X.’s, “Rec” Halls and Officers’ 
Clubs for men of different races, but that all 
would be brought together under the impact of 
having to fight together, die together and win 
together. 

Subsequent visits took me to army, navy and 
air corps installations, most of them the larger 
ones in the country as well as the bases of the 
Air Transport Corps in the Alaskan Division 
from Edmonton to Nome and back. I went 
South and West and North. With the priest and 
minister I addressed nearly one million men on 
“the world we want to live in.” Our thesis, in 
a capsule was this: 


“We are fighting against the Axis, not because we 
chose to, but because we were destined to come to 
grips and destroy the ideas of master race and brute 
force for which they stand. Therefore it is imperative 
that we keep our eyes trained on the real goal not mere- 
ly to capture and occupy Rome, Berlin and Tokyo but 
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to remove from our own people any of the ideas and 
techniques which keep us apart, these prejudices of race 
and religion which divide Protestant, Catholic and Jew ; 
which set white against Negro, which pit capital against 
labor; which accentuate the skin-deep and sect-deep 
differences and eliminate the rights and similarities 
which unite us. 

“In the army, the navy, the air force, you learn very 
soon that it matters little whether you are a Catholic, 
Jew or Protestant, a Negro or white man, a descendant 
of the Mayflower or the son of an Italian, Russian or 
Irish immigrant. What does matter is that you learn to 
work together, fight together, and win together. Some 
day you may be fished out of the sea by a buddy or 
dragged out of a shell-hole or given plasma in a plane 
while flak bursts all around and you won't stop to ask 
whether your comrade’s name is Cohen or Jackson or 
O’Brien and whether he comes from Boston or Birming- 
ham or Brooklyn. . . . Nor will the torpedoes and bombs 
that the enemy sends against you stop in their course 
and ask ‘what is your religion, what is your color, where 
are you from?’ .. .” 


What a nodding of heads, what deafening ap- 
plause. There is nothing like this sweet sign of 
approbation when one talks to masses of men! 

“Well, it is time we made them look silly in time of 
peace. After this war don’t fall for the drool and drivel 
of KKK’s and Christian Fronts and Christian Mobilizers 
or of the White Supremacy Racketeers and Gentile 
League Fascists. Remember, if this country is good 
enough for all kinds of Americans to die for, it should 
be a place where all good Americans can work and 
live.” 


Again great applause from chaplains and men 
and officers. What a thrill as priest, min- 
ister and rabbi stand together and the C.O. re- 
marks: “Men, you may forget everything these 
three preachers have said, you may even forget 
their funny stories . . . but you will never forget 
what you see here now—a Catholic Priest, a 
Protestant Minister and a Jewish Rabbi, stand- 
ing together . . . just three good Americans em- 
phasizing the brotherhood of man under the 
Fatherhood of God!” 

A wonderful picture indeed . . . almost as 
thrilling as the raising of the flag at Iwo 
Jima. ... 

But there was something wrong with the pic- 
ture .. . and I felt it more keenly when in some 
camps we spoke first to white audiences and 
then to Negro groups or vice versa . . . ¢spe- 
cially was there something wrong with the pic- 
ture when our audience was all Negro and we 
stood there with our three white faces knowing 
that every man in front of us, just because he 
was mindful of our message, was saying to him- 
self .. . “THIS PICTURE LACKS ... 
COLOR!” 

There were one or two exceptions. In one 
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camp two Negro petty officers, SK3C,* joined 
us on the platform. They were ministers and 
were acting as welfare officers and chaplains 
but they could not have commissions as officers 
in the Navy. This injustice has now been 
righted and there are Negro chaplains with rank 
of lieutenant junior grade. In one naval camp, 
after the first Negro chaplain had been com. 
missioned, it was suggested that a Negro min- 
ister from a nearby town appear with the priest, 
minister and rabbi when they were addressing 
the separate Negro units. He refused, saying 
that he would be happy to become part of any 
good-will trio or quartet which would bring him 
before ALL the personnel in the camp. We ap- 
plauded his stand! 

Yes, something was wrong with the picture. 
But a great deal that is right is emerging and no 
one sincerely interested in promoting democra- 
tic living at home must lose sight of it. Negro 
volunteers were attached to white combat units 
and Negro troops were sent into combat where 
they proved their mettle. Gradually they won 
advancement in all branches of the service. 

On the home front, there has been much 
progress in overcoming discrimination. The 
Eastlands and the Rankins may be the voice of 
die-hard lily-whitism but they are not the voice 
of America. The establishment of anti-bias com- 
missions in several states is a straw in the wind 
but it shows the direction in which this country 
is moving. Never have so many white people 
of significance and leadership joined with repre- 
sentative Negro citizens in interracial commit- 
tees and fellowship. 

There is one certain way to lose the benefit 
of the progress we have made. It is to follow 
the counsel of reprisal and “take it out on 
someone else,” for example, for Negroes to “fall” 
for slick Nazi and anti-Semitic propaganda 
which the German-American Bundists, Chris- 
tian Fronters and similar “termites” will hand 
out the moment our war vigilance is relaxed. 
These reactions to prejudice are not helpful. It 
is better to follow the way of vigorous, vigilant 
insistence upon constitutional rights and upon 
self-education to raise intellectual and social be- 
havior so that the infiltration of Negroes into 
white enterprises and of whites into Negro un- 
dertakings may be a natural synthesis. 

The war has proved that Negroes and whites 
can work side by side, fight side by side, live 
side by side and enjoy equal rights and oppor- 
tunities. These gains must be consolidated. 

Isn’t something right with this picture? 


* Storekeeper Third Class. 
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@ By PEARL JIMINEZ 


sidewalk cafes’ rumba bands forced its 

way into the hotel Pasaje’s lobby in 
Havana where we sat discussing his poetry. The 
exquisitely dressed Latin ladies fanned them- 
«ives to its irresistible rhythm. 

“That,” he nodded in the direction of the 
music, “is what I have tried to put into my 

s. That is Cuban; that is the result of 
the blending of Africa and Spain.” 

Nicolas Guillen is himself the result of the 
blending of Africa and Spain—a most impres- 
ave bronze-type mulatto. Born in the province 
of Camaguey in 1904, he studied law at the 
University of Havana, but finding it dull he 
gave it up and now leads a varied life of editor, 
journalist, radio script writer, poet. It is as the 
latter that he is outstanding. 

We spoke of the Negro American poets. I 
mentioned that he is often compared to Lang- 
son Hughes. 

“I greatly admire Langston Hughes, and I 
have dedicated one of my poems, ‘Sabas,’ to 
him, but Langston Hughes and I are funda- 
mentally different. I am first a Cuban poet. I 
voice the aspirations of the Cuban masses, white 
or black. My poetry aims to represent the men- 
tality of the Cuban people which is formed by 
two fundamental races—the white and black. 
My muse is essentially ‘criolla’—native.” 

His themes are almost always of a popular 
nature—the Cuban dances, the rumba; the 
son; life in the tenements; in waterfront dives; 
in the cane fields ; the sweating underpaid work- 
ers; the homeless waifs that one sees so often in 
the glamor city of Havana. 

H.R. Hays, an American critic, has said that 
Guillen’s poetry is one of the most significant 
expressions of Cuban culture. He is the poet of 
the masses; he is a folklorist—and Cuban folk- 
lore is essentially Negro. His poetry expresses 
the uninhibited abandon of elemental Negro 
life, its zest for living, its lusty pleasure in the 
ample things of life. It also expresses the hopes, 
the aspirations, the despair, the sense of frustra- 
tion, and the pathos of a people caught in the 
cross current of transculturation, the impact of 
whose waves in its violent fusion batter against 
the individual life. 

However, he is not only concerned with Negro 


sensuous, ubiquitous music of the 


An Interview with Nicolas Guillen, 
Cuba’s Outstanding Poet 


life. He is the national poei, and is concerned 
with his country’s social-economic situation. In 
his epic poem “West Indies Ltd.,” Cuba’s lack 
of industrialization, and the consequent poverty 
of an agrarian economy, its enslavement by a 
one-crop system—the sugar cane, its creation 
of a few feudalistic economic lords exploiting 
the vast masses, arouse his ire. His poetry pro- 
tests these unsocial conditions, and it dignifies 
the common man. 

In his technique he unites the rhythms of the 
son, and rumba to the romance, the typical 
Spanish meter. His themes are popular but his 
technique is classic. He told me that Garcia 
Lorca, the poet of the Spanish revolution, has 
influenced him most. He also admires Pablo 
Merido, the Chilean poet. 

Guillen is the leader of the Afro-Cuban group 
of poets, who are in turn the focal of a most 
interesting literary movement in Latin America. 
This movement brings to the forefront the rich 
African cultural heritage in juxtaposition to and 
blending with the Spanish. 

Now I must tell you that the Cuban Negro 
has retained more of his ancestral African cul- 
tural heritage than the Negro in America. The 
cultural amputation was less complete in Cuba 
than in the United States. Even today certain 
groups zealously preserve by an_ instinctive 
Negro Masonry, as it were, vestiges of remote 
cultural origins in games, instruments, dances, 
legends and music. The fdnigos, Negro socia) 
gatherings, perpetuate these survivals of Afri- 
can cultures in an environment whose exoticism 
preserve them from social ridicule. And yet 
despite this retention of his ancient heritage, the 
Negro in Cuba is much more an organic part of 
the nation’s life than is the Negro in America. 
The Cuban people are in a more advanced 
stage of transculturation. The influence of the 
Negro’s cultural contribution on the national 
character is being acknowledged not only by 
social anthropologists, but by the enlightened 
layman. Of course, the Cuban Negro is a 
larger national minority—one-fourth of the total 
population in comparison to our one-tenth. 
Consequently Afro-Cuban poetry is redolent 
with African rhythms, magic chants, ritual folk 


song. They are. in the words of Fernando 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Opening Day at the World 


Youth Conference 


@ By ALEXANDER MAPP 


66 OU are from the land of Lincoln where 
all nationalities, all colors and all creeds 
are starred in one flag—-THE UNITED 

STATES!” Thus were the twenty young Amer- 
ican delegates to the London World Youth Con- 
ference greeted as they walked down the long 
aisle of Royal Albert Hall to take their places 
with the youth from 63 other nations. On this 
opening day, the great hall was alive with color, 
spot lights, cameras, flash bulbs, presenting a 
pageantry such as London has not seen for many 
war-weary years. With the 600 young people 
gathered there were the gallantry, allegiance, 
faith, hardships and determination which had 
brought them through World War II to peace 
and a united world. 


The twenty American delegates represented a 
truly democratic cross section of American cul- 
ture——Jews, Negroes, social workers, students, 
trade unionists, and industrialists. They found 
themselves surrounded by partisans from Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia, young men and 
women from the Russian Army, students and 
workers from the Latin Americas, youthful 
miners from the hills of Wales, Chinese, Afri- 
cans, Free Germans who had opposed the rule 
of the Nazi Government, Poles in native cos- 
tume, and exiled Spanish youth. 


All of these young people had come to Lon- 
don with one great purpose in mind—to estab- 
lish a World Youth organization: one that 
would insure a lasting peace, and strive to build 
a better world where all races can live as one. 


As Mrs. Kutty Hookham, Chairman of the 
World Youth Council, rose to welcome the dele- 
gations, a reverent quiet settled over the arena. 
She read messages from the King of England, 
President Truman, Prime Minister Attlee, Mr. 
Bevin, Mr. Stettinius, and Dr. Shi-Chich, 
Chinese Foreign Minister. 

President Truman wrote : 


“It seems to me immensely important and 
encouraging that young people from more than 
60 nations should meet at a time like this to 
discuss their common problems and purposes 
in the establishment of a lasting peace. The 
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Alexander Mapp, Director, Youth Depart. 

ment, Columbus Urban League, attended the 
World Youth Conference in London, October 
31-November 9, 1945, representing the Nation- 
al Urban League. Mapp served as Chairman 
of the Commission on International Travel and 
presented in a plenary session of the Confer- 
ence the combined findings of this Commission, 
the Commission on International Sports, and 
the Commission on International Cultural Ex- 
change. He was flag bearer in the opening ses- 
sion in Royal Albert Hall. 
The Conference established a permanent World 
Federation of Democratic Youth, “to ensure 
that the young people of the world should have 
available a world mechanism through which they 
could continue to express and fight for" a stable 
and lasting peace, and the opportunity for e 
happy life for all future generations. The Fed- 
eration established a Council, with eight seats 
alloted the United States Delegation. Six of 
these were filled, with two left vacant until the 
delegation's return to the United States. The 
six U. S. members are: 


Elsa Graves—Nationa! Industrial Council 
YWCA 


Thomas Neill—United Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers, ClO 


Frances Damon—American Youth for a Free 
World 


Russell Jones—Nationa! Intercollegiate Chris- 
tian Council 


Naomi Chertoff—Junior “adassah 
Esther Cooper—Southern Negro Youth Con 


gress. 


world into which you were born is not a happy 
one, but the victory of the United Nations has 
won for us the opportunity to create the kind of 
world in which you and your children can live 
at peace. What we have won is more than an 
opportunity. We have, it seems to me, a solemn 
responsibility to build that kind of world. The 
generation that has suffered and failed to avert 
two world wars can only lay the foundations 
for a better way of life. It is for us to hand on 
to you the bitter lessons we have learned. It 
is for you to build on that experience ; to com 
bine the creative and adventurous spirit of 
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vouth with the understanding and patience and 
wlerance and faith that the building of peace 


jemands.” 

This message gave a new hope to the United 
states delegation and helped to clarify for it the 
job that lay ahead: that of actually planning 
a good world. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board 
of Trade, was the guest speaker, and his mes- 
age was a forceful discussion of “New Ap- 

ches that are necessary for World Peace.” 

Some of the things he said will forever be 
remembered by the 600 young delegates: 


“The most marked development of the world 
over the last century has been the mastery which 
mankind has gained over the great forces of 
nature... 

“These tremendous advances in the scientific 
and technical field have put into the hands of 
mankind the power to create standards of living 
hitherto undreamed of, but at the same time 
they have given the human race the capacity 
for unlimited self-destruction. 

“Unfortunately we have failed to match this 
technical and scientific progress by an equal 
advance in the social, political and moral 
spheres. 


“We have shown ourselves incapable of con- 
trolling the passions and selfishness of mankind, 
which today, armed with the new knowledge 
of which I have spoken, has become a thousand 
times more dangerous than in the past. 


“It becomes therefore our cardinal duty to 
make the boldest effort to eliminate the risk of 
war and that we can only do by adjusting the 
political, social and economic policies of our dif- 
ferent countries to the new circumstances. We 
must bring them rapidly into line with the ne- 
cessities arising out of the new scientific and 
technical achievements of humanity. 


“The theory upon which we base our hopes 
is that it should be possible to get diverse groups 
of human beings of all sorts, sizes and descrip- 
tions, differing in every kind of way to live to- 
gether in the world in amity and concord, with- 
out the periodical eruption of war, to’ which 
we have hitherto been accustomed. 


“Unless we can, by experiment, establish the 
truth of that theory, which seems to run coun- 
ter to all historical experience, we must, I be- 
lieve, accept the inevitability of the destruction 
of our civilization at no very distant date—it 
may well be within the lifetime of many of you 
who are here tonight. 


LONDON, Engiand, November 10, 1945—TYouth Con- 
ference delegates read Urban League material, prior to 
asking questinos about Urban League work in America. 
L. to r., Gerda Butchowitz, Austrian, member of the 
Free Austrian Youth; Lemti Matthews, U. S. delegate, 
representing the National Business and Professional 
Council, Chicago YWCA; Alexander B. Mapp, Di- 
rector, Youth Department, Columbus Urban League, 
representing the National Urban League; Elsa Graves, 
U. S. delegate, representing the National Industrial 
Council, YWCA; S. Tanbunyuen, representing the Free 
Siam Youth Movement. 


* * * 


“The future of the world will depend not 
upon our capacity to achieve further scientific 
and technical advances but upon our power to 
control ourselves and our peoples in a spirit of 
self-effacing co-operation. 


“It is toward that end that we must experi- 
ment upon the social, political and economic 
environment of human nature, so to condition 
it that we bring out the best in mankind and 
suppress the evil competitive and acquisitive in- 
stincts that have done so much damage to the 
world in the past. 


“Let us all then, young and old, embrace this 
inspiring opportunity for change and for ex- 
periment offered to us by a war-weary and ex- 
hausted world, determined that we will lose no 
chance of widening our knowledge and experi- 
ence so that each one of us may make the best 
contribution of which we are capable to the 
proof of our theory that it is possible for the 
nations of the world to live together in peace 
and harmony.” . . . 

After Sir Stafford Cripp’s speech, all of the 
5,000 people crowded into Royal Albert Hall 
rose to their feet in tremendous, tumultous ap- 
plause. When the applause had died down, 
Eric Conners, Negro singer from Trinidad and 
member of the BBC staff, walked slowly to the 
front of the platform, motioned the delegation 
to rise and repeat in unison the Pledge of the 
World Youth Conference. With this Pledge the 
opening session ended. 
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Racial and Group Prejudice 


@ By DR. JOSEPH LANDER 


A speech before the Adult Education 
Council Workshop, Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
September 7, 1945. 


individual prejudice and instances of group 
prejudice. The former, the individual preju- 
dice, is of no great importance and I shall] de. 
scribe it only in order to dismiss it. An instance 


of individual prejudice is the case I recently 
came across in a psychology article. It was the 
case of a young woman, a refugee from Nazi 


whatever help psychology and psychia- 
try have to offer to the problem of 
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racial prejudice, which is so important from so 
many points of view as to make it urgently 
necessary for all men of good will to make what 


contribution they can to its solution. When a 


Negro is refused admittance to a restaurant or a 


Jew is refused a job simply because he is a Jew, 


that Negro or Jew is not really interested in the 
psychological background of the humiliation, or 


the indignity of the episode. When one is smart- 


ing under the impact of such an incident one’s 


aggression is likely to be aroused to the point at 


which the proper approach to the problem seems 


to be sockology rather than psychology and the 


inclination is to meet the situation with a club 


expertly applied to the head of the prejudiced 


person. As we know, however, that solves no 
problem, it merely creates new ones. I hope 
that what I have to say does not strike you as a 


cold detached analysis of a terribly human and 


terribly emotional situation. My intention is not 
to dissect human emotions as one might study 


molecules or atoms, but rather to make some 
contributions from my own particular field to a 


problem which must be solved if humanity is 
to survive. 


I don’t believe I overstate the matter when 
I say that if the problem of racial and group 
prejudice is not dealt with soundly, rationally, 
and successfully, the human race will not sur- 
vive. Unless the people of the earth learn to live 
peacefully together there will certainly be an- 
other war. Living together peacefully is not 


possible unless we begin to practice the central 


principle of Democracy, i.e., all men are created 
equal, all men are entitled to equality of op- 


portunity. If one group or one race can set itself 


up as superior or can dominate another so-called 


inferior race, there will inevitably be another 


war. In the event of another war the atom 
bomb will very likely wipe out most, if not all, 
humanity. 


Racial prejudice can be classified in various 
ways. Regarding its origin, for example, one 


might say that there are instances of clear-cut 
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Germany, a brilliant student and apparently a 
well-rounded personality. One day in discus 
sing Nazi philosophy she said, “But can you 
consider it race prejudice if you simply recog. 
nize the fact that one race is superior to an- 
other?” She was the child of a Prussian father 
and a Jewish mother. As she grew to woman- 
hood she became very strongly attached to the 
father with whom she identified herself com- 
pletely. Although she had to leave Germany 
because of the Nazi attitude toward Jews, her 
attachment to her Prussian father led her to 
consider herself a member of a so-called sw- 
perior race. In this way she reached a neurotic 
solution to her conflicted feelings about her par- 
ents and by considering the Jews an inferior 
race she could work off some of her hostile feel- 
ings toward her mother. Here we see an in 
stance of the development of prejudice for pure- 
ly personal and neurotic reasons. Such instances 
are quite few, however, in the total problem of 
prejudice. 


Outside Influence 


By far the greatest amount of prejudice ss 
what we call culturally determined ; it exists m 
the early environment of the child in every com- 
munity and is absorbed almost with his mother's 
milk. For a moving and a graphic description 
of this process I refer you to Richard Wright's 
book “Black Boy,” in which one sees how Negro 
children at five or six are already learning 
chant anti-Semitic rhymes before they even 
know what the words mean. All through the 
early and impressionable years we grow in at 
atmosphere in which the air is thick with feel 
ings against some group or s¢veral groups: 
white against black, Christian against Jew, Prot- 
estant against Catholic, rich against poor, 
Northerner against Southerner. We cannot cm- 
phasize too strongly that prejudice is not instinc- 
tive, is not innate. One’s prejudices seem 
natural, are so taken for granted, that we come 
to look on them as something with which we 
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yere born. Yet there is not the slightest evidence 
hat anyone has such inborn prejudice against 
ghers of a different color or religion, of a dif- 
jeent society or culture. If the adults leave 
them alone, white and black children can and 

do play together naturally and easily. When 
* develop prejudices study will show in every 
igstance that the child, or adolescent, or adult, 
has been exposed to some outside influence and 
has taken on the attitudes or biases of people or 
of groups to which they were attached. 


titive A 

Since one of the most important aspects of 
prejudice is aggression, we shall have to turn 
our attention for a moment to the matter of 
aggression in general. We will then have a bet- 
ir understanding of the aggression we find in 
prejudice. We are all born with a certain fund 
of aggressive drive, a certain urge to mastery, 
a quantity of competitiveness and activity ex- 
pressing itself in a need to assert in positive 
fashion one’s own individuality. Now if in 
childhood, or later, anything produces increased 
aggressiveness, that individual will develop a 
quantity of aggressiveness greater than is social- 
ly desirable or acceptable. What happens to 
the normal aggressive drive after one leaves the 
playgrounds? Some people employ it in their 
business, by mastering their competitors. Others 
dwert their aggressiveness, their drive to mas- 
tery, into the field of science and conquer some 
problem of nature. Others drain it by engaging 
in sports or beating their wives. When the en- 
vironment is conducive to racial or group preju- 
dee, many people can drain off their hostili- 
ties, their aggressiveness, their drive to mastery, 
in asserting their dominance over some so-called 
lower race or group. 

If an individual feels inferior for any reason, 
he is only too happy to be able to lord it over 
smeone else, in this way restoring his self- 
esteem and freeing himself of the unpleasant 
feeling of personal inferiority. Since the society 
in which we live provides an atmosphere of 
racial prejudice, such people find a ready-made 
avenue for the expression of their hostilities. If 
an individual feels guilty about something and 
can find someone onto whom he can shift this 
feeling of guilt, he himself will feel less guilty 
and more comfortable. 


Unfounded Fears 
This is particuarly evident in the white man’s 
attitude towards the Negro’s sex life. The 
Southern white man is preoccupied with a fear 
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regarding the virtue of Southern womanhood, 
which is apparently always in danger of being 
violated by black men. Actually, it has been 
repeatedly proved that sexual crimes of black 
men against white women are only a fraction 
of the sexual relationships between white men 
and black women. The existence of so many 
Negroes with white blood is the evidence of this 
cross-breeding, and the vast majority of such in- 
dividuals are the result of relationships between 
white men and black women, not the other way 
around. Therefore, how shall we understand 
the white man’s preoccupation with a danger 
which is so slight as to be negligible? We can 
understand it best in terms of the white race’s 
guilt about its illicit relationships, and the fear 
of like retaliation by the Negro. By accusing 
the Negro of that offense, the white man frees 
himself of this sense of guilt. We say, he pro- 
jects his guilt onto the Negro. 


A Defense Mechanism 


That brings us to another point: prejudice is 
a mechanism which grows up to defend oneself 
against some real or fancied threat. The mere 
presence of the Negro serves as a reminder to 
the white man of his own sexual activities with 
black women and this in a sense is a threat to 
his feeling of emotional comfort or freedom 
from anxiety. Therefore, he responds to the sit- 
uation by attacking those who constitute tbe 
threat. We find that same phenomenon in other 
manifestations of racial or group prejudice ; i.c., 
it serves as a defense against a real or fancied 
threat. Thus, the urban business man feels that 
his business is threatened by a competing Jew, 
therefore, he is more than willing to believe the 
most fantastic falsehoods and malicious stories 
about Jews, thereby hoping to get rid of the one 
who threatens his livelihood: This situation was 
particularly evident in some of the pogroms or 
massacres of Jews in Europe in past centuries. 
The Jews being barred from the ownership of 
land, and from most businesses, were more or 
less forced into money-lending as the means of 
making a living. It happened over and over 
again that pogroms or massacres wiped out pre- 
cisely those Jews to whom a township or the 
local nobility were deeply indebted financially. 
That was an example in crude and obvious form 
of what is so often true today: the basis of 
prejudice is very largely economic. 


To Keep Minorities Down 


I said that prejudice arises as a defense 
against some real or fancied threat. One might 
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put that somewhat differently: prejudice arises 
in an effort to maintain the status quo, to pre- 
vent any change in the relationship between 
groups or social classes. If such change is pre- 
vented in other ways, group prejudice as we 
know it does not appear. This is best typified in 
India, where the class lines are so sharply drawn, 
the caste system is so rigidly established that 
no one even dreams of trying to leave his par- 
ticular level, his class, his caste. For practical 
purpose there is nothing resembling there the 
hostility we see here between our classes or 
groups. An untouchable remains an untouch- 
able. Nothing else is needed to keep people “in 
their place.” We find the same phenomenon in 
this country: so long as the Negro or the Mexi- 
can, or the Oriental or any other minority group 
is willing to stay in the place assigned him by 
the dominant group, no particular hostility is 
displayed. If the Jew is willing to remain a 
peddler or a small shopkeeper, if the Negro ac- 
cepts a role as a slum dweller and does not try 
to rise from the menial level to become a re- 
spectabe merchant or professional, the ruling 
group can actually be kindly and, within sharp- 
ly defined limits, paternalisticaily protective. 
But when the Jew tries to join certain college 
fraternities, or when a Catholic runs for Presi- 
dent of the United States, as in 1928, he and his 
group get into trouble. 


That brings us to the question of why it is 

at prejudice and group and racial hostilities 
are strongest in a democracy. The relationships 
between the different classes and groups in our 
society is theoretically fluid. Theoretically, 
everyone has equal opportunity and every man 
can be President. Trouble arises when minor- 
ity groups act in accordance with these demo- 
cratic principles and actually try to raise their 
economic and cultural level, when they are suf- 
ficienctly dissatisfied with being exploited to try 
to do something about it. The dominant groups 
resist any such change because it threatens 
their position, and they therefore employ every 
means to suppress those they consider to be 
“uppity.” 

In that connection, “education and the rights 
of citizenship tend to stimulate the Negro’s 
‘dream of better conditions and more participa- 
tion in our civic and economic life.” That par- 
tially explains why the Negro in the North is 
more likely to be unhappy, tense and anxious 
than the Negro in the South. Although the 
North gives him far more opportunities than he 
had in the South, the North opens up more 
vistas and brings more sharply into relief the 
hypocrisies. the blatant smugness, and the gross 
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inconsistencies between the preaching abou 
democracy and the practice of democracy, hy 
Southern white man makes no bones about hi 
intention to keep the Negro down, and mag 
Negroes in the South therefore have abandone, 
hope for any improvement. They resign the 
selves to their lot and make the best of it. 


Fear of the New and Strange 


How did all this group prejudice arise in th 
first place? Probably oa the basis of a s 
cion, a distrust, of whatever was different frop 
ourselves, whatever was new or strange. Prim; 
tive man had the greatest difficulty in surviving 

‘and inter-tribal ws were a constant menace 
The outsider was always someone who migh 
put out the fire without which he could ng 
survive, might kill him without warning, migh 
take away his food or his wife. There aros 
therefore, a strong distrust of any and even 
outsider as a potential enemy. This attitude be 
came so deeply ingrained, this need to band 
gether with one’s own group became so strong 
that the suspicion of something new and dif 
ferent, although very mild, has been passed on 
from generation to generation, and to this day 
there is a certain uneasiness about someone dif- 
ferent or foreign. This does not mean we ar 
born with the uneasiness, we learn it fron th 
environment. I had a letter a few months age 
from a friend who moved from New York 
Maine. He wrote that he is convinced he wil 
not be accepted socially until he has lived ther 
for years: his neighbors view him with suspicios 
and distrust as an outsider. Our self-love make 
us feel that anything different from ourselves s 
alien, dangerous, threatening. If, however, th 
different person, the stranger, constitutes ™ 
economic threat, or if conscious and deliberate 
efforts are not made to stimulate hostilities, the 
initial uneasiness about the stranger quickly ds 
appears. The Bible says that The Lord mad 
us in his own image. If that is so, then each 
group considers itself like the Lord, and there- 
fore something approximating perfection. 

This leads to some curious attitudes. There® 
a widespread belief that Negroes have a speci 
odor. We overlook the fact that white ma 
also have a characteristic odor, which, to th 
Oriental, is strong and unpleasant. There is 2 
authentic account of a Japanese girl wh 
fainted at the smell of a large group of uppe 
class white people to whom she served dinner 
We become so accustomed to our own character- 
istic odor as to be completely unaware of it. We 
quickly take on, however, the attitudes of the 
group with which we become associated, eve 
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though that group may at first have struck us 


Th ysstrange or different. Thus, when David Liv- 
at hi ingstone again met white people iter his long 
an say in Africa, he said that their white skin 
strange and unnatural, like blanched 
me elery or white mice. the churches play 
apart in building up a sense of difference from 
other groups, thereby stamulating prejudice. In 
Sunday school and in sermons the picture is 
1 tha presented of the benighted heathen, mostly col- 
uspig ored people, adding to the picture we already 
from have of our own superiority and the inferiority 
rimi™l of others. Also we must not overlook the faci 
ving that some leaders in every field, including busi- 
lacey ness, science, labor movement and religions, may 
igh for one reason or another deliberately stir up 
nol hostility to other groups. We in this country 
igh4| are no strangers to the dissemination of fascistic 
rose racial and group theories by prominent religious 
ver personalities. 
be 


“Live and Let Live” 


A democracy is a most difficult and challeng- 
ing way of life because it demands of its mem- 
bers a degree of intellectual maturity, emotional 
maturity and intellectual honesty which one 
does not need in a feudal system or an authori- 
tarian state, or in any other system in which 
one does things by command in rigidly pre- 
scribed fashion. If man is to be free, he must 
accept responsibility for learning to live with his 
fellow man. A democracy demands a reason- 
ableness, a live-let-live attitude that runs against 
the profound aggression which most of us today 
reach with maturity. Unless and until human 
aggression can be channeled into socially con- 
structive activity, it will be directed into anti- 
social channels, and that means irrational preju- 
dice and hostility. 

That brings us to a point deserving the great- 
est emphasis; the cure of group prejudice can- 
not be carried on without the concomitant cure 
of the other ills from which our society suffers. 
So long as people are threatened by the loss of 
livelihood, so long as people are required to live 
in slums, so long as there is the anxiety of an- 
ticipating another war, so long as children are 
reared in an environment which over-stimulates 
the competitive and aggressive spirit,” just so 
long will humanity have within itself an un- 
healthy degree of frustration and tension lead- 
ing to abnormal degrees of aggression. And as 
long as that condition prevails, man will need 
to find a scapegoat, an inferior onto whom he 
can spill his hate, his frustration, his hostility. 


Spread Facts; Not Falsehoods 
“ Practically speaking, what can be done to- 


day? Frankly, I don’t know. I think we will 
make no great progress until we have a press, a 
journalism which will tell the truth about these 
matters, a press which is not subservient to po- 
litical or other interests. I think one of the most 
important measures in combating group prej- 
udices was the FEPC, in spite of its weaknesses. 
In spite of what we may think of the Soviet 
Union in other respects, it seems to have solved 
the problem of racial and group prejudice far 
better than we have. In Russia, anti-Semitism 
and other racial expressions are so serious an 
offense that the people who feel such sentiments 
keep quiet about them. That doesn’t mean they 
have changed their opinions about Orientals or 
any other race, but it does mean that there is 
far less opportunity than formerly for the grow- 
ing child to be exposed to racial or group preju- 
dice. Then he in turn will pass on proportion- 
ately less to his children, and if this can be main- 
tained for two generations, people there will 
not merely express no anti-racial feelings, they 
will probably have none. I do not know if sim- 
ilar legislation here, under our system, would 
have the same effect, but the deliberate dissem- 
ination of falsehoods and malicious propaganda 
about racial groups could very likely be halted 
if there were more active official discouragement 
of such tactics, as well as the opportunity to 
challenge prejudice groups more openly in the 
press, forcing them into the light of day. 

I have already referred to another prerequis- 
ite for the elimination of such prejudice; if 
there are jobs for all and if we eliminate the 
other economic threats to man’s security, man 
will have less need to develop and express ab- 


normal aggression. 
Remedial Measures 


Finally, I think of our society the way I think 
of my _ ange with emotional problems. My 
patients‘get well only if they work hard at it, 
and not because I wave any magic wand over 
them. In psychiatric treatment, the patient 
works at least as hard as the doctor. The pa- 
tient undergoes this because he knows that the 
reward is a healthier, a fuller, a richer, and a 
happier life. The members of a democratic 
society, if they want to preserve, enrich and 
make healthy the society in which they live, 
must work at it. If we are to eliminate the ills 
of our society, we cannot wait for a man on a 
white horse to do it for us. If such treatment 
of our society is to occur, it will have to be car- 
ried on by the members of that society them- 
selves. 
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@ By LEE RICHARD HAYMAN 


Two young servicemen speak up for wider 
opportunities for Negroes. One, in an article 
to “Opportunity”; the other, in a letter to the 

New York “Herald Tribune." 
Unsolicited statements such as these are indeed 
“proof in the working.” 


number of otherwise intelligent Ameri- 

cans who do not believe that the Negro 
can successfully assume an equally useful role 
in our society. And before my recent experience 
in a large Southern Army General Hospital I 
fluctuated between that group and the enlarg- 
ing section of citizens who are convinced that 
the Negro needs only the opportunity and edu- 
cational advantages that are enjoyed by the 
white population. 

Perhaps of all the lessons learned in my army 
experiences this one is the most valuable. I 
know it has been one of the most vivid. 

In this particular hospital there are over two 
thousand patients, many of whom are serious 
chronic cases. Almost fifty percent of the nurses 
here are colored women, many middle-aged. 
Some wards in the hospital are supervised by 
these nurses and they have white or colored 
nurses and cadets working under their direc- 
tion. To many observers such a situation would 
seem to warrant serious trouble and friction. 
Surprisingly to them, however, this definitely is 
not the case. The very rare. flare-up is more of 
a shock than anything else. 

Ward personnel, composed of soldier corps- 
men and colored “maids” also come under the 


are still an unfortunately large 


Proof the Working 


jurisdiction of these colored lieutenant nurses. 
Almost without exception they display noble ex. 
amples of dignity and intelligeace in the man. 
ner in which their orders are given, with the 
proper balance of authority and friendly co- 
operation. Their jobs are done efficiently and 
their patients receive more than adequate atten- 
tion, treatment and kindness. 

The first week I worked under these nurses 
it was with reluctance, mistrust and some petty 
indignation that I took their orders and fol- 
lowed their suggestions. By the end of the sec- 
ond week I heartily accepted their competent 
authority with enthusiasm and due confidence, 

There lies proof of the argument: Negroes 
can step into positions of authority without re- 
sorting to self-conscious over-bearance or in- 
ferior-taunted laxness. 

It was experiencing a great stép ahead in the 
understanding and admiration of people of the 
Negro race, and I felt a conviction that our 
democratic nature is maturing. We are still a 
young nation and the emergency close-working- 
together of our peoples is imparting progress to 
our mental growth. 

If intelligent Americans, Southern and North- 
ern, open their eyes to how the Negroes have 
stood on par with the whites where opportunity 
was afforded them, in the war effort, they will 
find indisputable proof of their abilities and sub- 
sequent successful utilization. What is needed 
now is broader educational facilities for colored 
children and adults, so that their latent talents 
can be properly developed and sent into ap- 
propriate channels for our mutual benefits. 


To the New York Herald Tribune: 


Having been stationed at several marine bases 
in the South, as a white citizen I have taken 
special note of the conditions and treatment of 
the Negroes in this section of the country in 
contrast to the North. 

As a result I have reached five definite con- 
clusions. 1. The economic development of the 
South must be speeded and stimulated by Fed- 
eral action in order that there be sufficient jobs 
to give full employment to both races. The na- 
tional government can aid in this venture by giv- 
ing loans and benefits to businesses which show 
promise and a reasonable amount of security. 
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Governor Arnall of Georgia has suggested several 
new industries, some related to the ‘soy bean, 
which can easily be developed in the South that 
would not be in direct competition with the 
North. The full employment measure would be 
especially beneficial in this economic develop- 
ment of the South. 

The Fair Employment Practices Committee 
must also insure fair employment practices. 2. 
Negroes and whites should be granted equal 
opportunities for education. This could be ac- 
complished for the most part by the national 
government appropriating funds for public 
schools to supplement the state’s appropriations 
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which are found to be inadequate. 3. Every 
citizen, white or black, who can pass state reg- 
ration laws must be allowed to vote. If a 
gate refuses to grant this privilege, then, in ac- 
cordance with the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution, that state should be denied 
representation in the House of Representatives 
proportionate to the number of qualified voters 
it refuses to permit to vote, either in primaries 
or national elections. The poll tax must be 
abolished. 4. The anti-lynching measure should 
be passed at the earliest date. 5. Every church 
in the South, if it professes to be Christian, 
sould make it a policy to allow all races to 
enter its portals. If it refuses, it is hypocritical. 

This program would require courage on the 
part of both Congress and the American people. 
These changes are practical. They are consis- 
int with both our God-given rights and the 
Constitution. If we advocate fair play and de- 
mocracy in the remainder of the world, let us 
cease this hypocrisy and first rectify our own 
injustices, discrimination and bigotry. I urge 
that the President appoint a special committee, 
consisting of leaders from every section of the 
country, to investigate the race problem, ob- 


they say 
and their dark eyes sparkle 
with the hope and anticipation 
of a people whose lives are circumscribed 
by the geography of island and ocean. 
America, they repeat, introspectively, 
as a child would murmur mother 
for the first time. 
How is it in America? 
I have always wanter to go there. 


And proudly I tell them of Kansas 

where the wheat ripples like a golden ocean 
from one horizon to the other. 

And I tell them of the South 

with her white fields of cotton 

and forests of pine. 


FPO, San Francisco 


By RALPH WILLIAM HYDE 


How can I tell them? 


serving the successful system in Brazil and sev- 
eral other countries and recommend to Congress 
a plan by which minority races in this country 
may receive a fair deal. é 

The Negro race in America has great poten-. 
tial wealth, for if allowed to develop in freedom 
these people can contribute infinitely to the eco- 
nomic and scientific development of our nation. 
In partial bondage they have already produced 
heroes in wars, champions in sports and great 
leaders in science, medicine, the arts and in 
every walk of life. 

Until we, as individual Americans, agree that 
“all men are created equal and are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” we cannot present our coun- 
try to the world as an example of a true democ- 
racy. For a true democracy is one which has 
the courage to respect the God-given rights of 
all peoples, regardless of race, creed or color. 

Georce C. Newcoms, 
Tech. Sgt. U. S. M. C. 
Cherry Point, N. C., Nov. 10, 1945. 


Reprinted, with permission, from the November 18, 1945 


issue of the New York Herald Tribune. 


And I speak with nostalgia of New York 

with her great buildings inverted 

in the lagoons of Central Park. 

I tell them of spaghetti and wine and corn 
whiskey, 

of syrup and pancakes and gin. 

And because they have heard certain things 

about this great land that nurtured me, 

that surfeited me with her prodigal breast, 

they ask hesitantly, 

how is it with me 

if I go to America? 


And looking at their dark eyes 

and cool, brown muscles rippling powerfully 
over the lithe-limbed bodies 

suddenly I become taciturn and sad. 

How can I tell them? 
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By CHRISTINE J. DILLARD 


This essay won first prize in the Negro college 
division of the Annual Essay Contest sponsored 
by the National Tuberculosis Association. 


O NCE upon a time there roamed about 


our community an ugly monster which 

ruthlessly devoured and _ destroyed 
helpless victims until one day—but that is 
ahead of my story. 

No, this is not a fairy tale, for unlike the ex- 
ploits featured in the tales of Grimm and An- 
derson, the incidents here related are not fig- 
ments of the imagination; they are the actual 
experiences of an Américan community, the 
name of which, for obvious reasons, must be 
withheld. 

This town is basically like all other American 
towns. It has its own Main Street, its own pub- 
lic buildings, its own churches, and its own 
schools. It experiences an acceleration of pulse 
and fervor at every coming election, and the 
wars have called its sons to battle. It has its 

-gaiety, its laughter, and its heartaches; but 
through it all run certain traditions like a de- 
termined stream which flows on and on. Among 
these early traditions were the tragic and dis- 
torted ideas and conceptions about tuberculosis, 
then called “consumption.” It is difficult to 
realize today how far apart we are from 
these years of superstitions and beliefs and 
the subsequent disasters which followed. They 
all seem now like “Ghosts of the Past.” In those 
days tuberculosis was a nameless fear. !:s vic- 
tims were regarded almost as “Untouchables.” 
For this reason the family in which the afflic- 
tion was visiting strove to conceal from the 
community that the disease had attacked a 
member of its household. 

In those old days the early signs of tubercu- 
losis were not easily and readily discerned. 
Member of families did not know then, as we 
do now, that those symptoms might prove fatal 
not only to the one person affected but perhaps 
to a whole family; consequently they treated 
these early signs with very little concern. That 
“all in,” “tired-out feeing” was interpreted as 
laziness if the victim by nature was indolent, 
and as signs of “overwork” or the “need of rest” 
if he were industrious. That persistent cough 
was merely a “deep cold” which could easily be 
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Old vs. New Community Attitudes 
Regarding Tuberculosis 
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remedied by some highly advertised paten 
medicine or one of grandma’s favorite prescrip. 
tions. 

As weeks or perhaps months rolled by, fo; 
tuberculosis seldom strikes a sharp blow in the 
beginning, and as more definite signs of the 
disease become apparent—perhaps a streaked 
sputum, weakness, loss of weight, or recurring 
pains in the chest-—-then the family became 
alarmed and the physician was called. If the 
diagnosis was positive, the revelation was ac- 
companied by several reactions. The family as 
well as patient might resent the diagnosis of the 
doctor and might call in another who perhaps 
would be willing to sacrifice the integrity of his 
profession to maintain the good will of his clien- 
tele and would base his therapy on the precon- 
ceived diagnosis which the family had chosen 


¥ 
to make and which the doctor was called in . f 
ack ol t 
merely to confirm. Others, who were unwilling th 
y ter the 
to believe the doctor, or who may not have § 10, Wer 
called in the doctor at all, conceived the idea ‘hildren 
of the victim’s being under some spell placed - VW 
upon him by an enemy who was either known aan 
or unknown. In the parlance of the day, the J. per 
patient had been “fixed.” This, indeed, was a 


until th 


tragic reaction, for the sufferer’s life wasted 
away while some “Voodoo doctor” practiced his 
wiles on his ignorant victim. The more pro- 
tracted the illness, the more lucrative were the 
quack’s returns; for you may be sure that he 
concocted, until death came, scheme after 
scheme and promise after promise of renewed 
health. 

On the other hand, the nightmare of horror 
which the doctor’s diagnosis brought to those 
who were willing to believe and accept it, the 
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family felt that they could bear anything other » tom 
than the stigma which they would suffer at the eal 
merciless hand of the community once the truth Be 
was known; therefore they immediately set to gages | 
work to build up a wall of secrecy. The per- these 
son afflicted with tuberculosis was allowed to attitude 
move about in society as long as he was able. The fa 
The daily habits of the household remained hehe 
practically unaltered. For fear of injury to the cltehl 
patient’s feelings, no sanitary precautions were that “( 
employed. The patient was allowed to sleep in 4 
the room with others. His dishes, bed linen, shes 
and clothing were not sterilized and were not we 
kept apart from the utensils and apparel of Bia . 
other members of the family. In fact, he was ball » 
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rmitted to continue his same, normal rou- 


wer the well-being of the family and the com- 
munity. 

But tuberculosis is a persistent monster; if 
xglected it continues on its merciless path of 
struction and soon the patient became too 
weak to move about. In the final stages of the 
jisease a Sanatorium (which in the community 
@ the past was looked upon only as a place in 
which to die) might be resorted to, while the 
amily bowed its head in shame and ignominy 
at the fate which had befallen it. 

Too, another old attitude of my community 
was a false conception that tuberculosis was 
hereditary and that in families where the disease 
ce occurred a recurrence was inevitable. Per- 
maps the citing of a specific case might prove 
teresting reading. Into this family tuberculosis 
was introduced by the father, who died six 
months before the birth of the sixth and last 
child. The mother apparently escaped the at- 
uck of the disease. The two sons left home soon 
ater their father’s death, and it seems that they, 
wo, were spared. As time passed the other four 
children became successive victims to tubercu- 
ysis. When the eldest daughter fell ill in her 
wenty-first year, the next girl, aged eighteen, 
was permitted to sleep in the room with her 
util the stricken girl-was removed to a sana- 
torium, where she died six months later. After 
alapse of about twelve months daughter No. 2 
was taken sick with tuberculosis. In this in- 
sance, aS in the other, no precaution was taken 
w safeguard the health of the other members 
of the family. Daughter No. 2 died within the 
bome, but daughters No. 3 and No. 4 received 
treatment. All four girls died 
within a span of eight years. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed upon the fact that in 
cach case no effort was made by the mother to 
afeguard the health of the members of the 
family not afflicted by the disease and that the 
anatorium was resorted to only in the final 
sages of the disease. The reasons underlying 
these effects are not hard to determine. The 
attitude of the mother was one of complacency. 
The father had fallen victim to the disease and 
therefore, she reasoned, a similar fate was in- 
citable for his children. She submissively felt 
that “God's will was being done.” This mother’s 
attitude was exemplary of the attitude of the 
mmunity in the common belief that tubercu- 
sis was incurable; thus, once the, disease laid 
hold of its victim, a feeling of resignation was 
sult up and the inevitable fearfully awaited. 

Does all of this mean that the peope were en- 


tirely ignorant of tuberculosis as a communica- 
ble disease? Does it mean that they had never 
read in books that in 1882 in a small German 
village Robert Koch discovered the germ that 
caused tuberculosis? Does it mean that the ef- 
forts of such pioneers of public health as Wil- 
liam Thompson Sedgewick, including his scien- 
tific research in water supplies, milk supplies, and 
sewage disposal, have passed unnoticed ; or that 
the invaluable works of Charles Value Chapin 
—classics in public health education and in the 
administrative control of communicable di- 
seases—have all been in vain? Does it mean 
that this typical American community totally 
disregarded State and City Health Administra- 
tions or the ministrations of their family phy- 
sicians ? 

The answer is, of course, an emphatic VO. 
Rather it is true that the fight to combat tu- 
berculosis had not undergone at that time a 
steady educative process that is necessary to 
break down traditions of long standing. To 
revolutionize these traditions this factor is, per- 
haps, of more importance than any other: the 
attitudes of mind that must be cultivated—at- 
titudes of tolerance, sympathetic understanding 
and an intelligent approach to the nature and 
control of this disease. An important duty of 
health officials has been to educate people to 
use in their daily lives the knowledge available 
for preventing sickness and premature death— 
especially from diseases like tuberculosis. 

To this end assorted organizations of Public 
Health Service, Tuberculosis Associations, 
schools, parent teachers associations, insurance 
companies, and many other agencies have joined 
hands in this great campaign of education. For- 
tunately, as a result of prolonged study and in- 
tensive as well as extensive field work, all over 
the country communities have emerged from 
the old “fogy-isms” of yesteryears into an intel- ~ 
ligent approach and understanding of tubercu- 
losis as a menace to society. 

Thus now in my community, as in others 
throughout the land, instead of the old practice 
of shrouding the disease in secrecy, new atti- 
tudes regarding tuberculosis are discernible. The 
people are now ready to attack the disease 
frontally according to the most scientific meth- 
ods. They watch with caution the danger sig- 
nals and follow through with X-ray and tubercu- 
lin tests. They have learned that the attitude 
of the patient is a most important part of the 
routine of getting well. Instead of evasion 
there is friendly assistance ; instead of resignation 
there is pugnacity and the indomitable will to 
keep striving toward the goal of cure. “Voodoo- 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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The Souls of White Children 


@ By MARY CAPOTOSTO 


ARTHA knew almost right away that 

trouble was brewing at the school. 

Even while she was still in the hospital 
they couldn’t keep that from her. 

First, on her third day in bed, Mr. Stuart 
dropped in to see her on the way home from 
school. 

“A girl who never crosses roads against traffic 
lights, never runs for streetcars, never pushes 
and shoves in crowds,” he scoffed, “so you end 
up flat on your back in a hospital bed!” 

“But he was almost a foot taller,” Martha 
shot back, laughing, “and he weighed about 
twice as much—and I certainly didn’t expect 
him to land on top of me!” 

The streetcar had not been crowded. In its 
favor, Martha had missed two others. But sud- 
denly a small car shot around a corner, and, to 
avoid colliding with it, the motorman halted 
abruptly—too abruptly. Martha couldn’t re- 
member anything after her first shock of sur- 
prise at being jerked and thrown from her seat. 
Afterwards she discovered that she had gone 
down under the man sharing her seat. 

So here she was now, somewhat bruised and 
battered, with her left arm in a cast, “a nice 
clean break that won’t give you much trouble,” 
the doctor had told her cheerfully. 

Mr. Stuart took a small packet of letters from 
his pocket. 

“IT promised to do postman duties. Mrs. 
Branch said—” 

“Mrs. Branch,” Martha began quickly. But 
she did not go on. 

Mrs. Branch always spelled trouble. 
Though Martha did not know her very well, 
she had met the elderly supply teacher once. 
She remembered the day. 

The youngsters from her class had entered 
the room in an odd manner that morning: ap- 
prehensive, curiously tense, suddenly filled with 
relief when they saw her standing at her desk. 
On being asked what was wrong, one child 
blurted out: 

“We saw Mrs. Branch down in the hall!” 

“Well?” 

“We thought maybe you were away.” 

And now she was away, and they did have 
Mrs. Branch. 

Martha sighed. 

The letters from the children were not par- 
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ticularly reassuring. She had to laugh ove, 
Betsy Worth’s. “Weer sorry you got hurt on th 
car and weer sorry we got Mrs. Branch in oy 
room. She ain’t nice to us like you are and se 
has big mussels in her arms and she has lots of 
lipstick on.” Martha had to laugh, too, at th 
letter from George York. “I can’t come and 
see you in the hospital. My mother says the 
won't let me in because I’m only ten years old 
I told my mother she should come instead 
me because it’s a good thing to visit the sic. 
My mother says it’s a good thing they won't le 
us in because then you would be really sic 
Would you, Miss Jordan? I hope not beca 
we all miss you so much and want you bad 
quick.” 

But Martha’s laughter was touched wit 
tears, because from Barbara Anthony’s neat li 
tle correct note to Roger Maine’s almost i 
ble scrawl, all the letters contained such bk 
wilderment and discontent and unhappi 
that they made her ache a little. 

Mrs. York did go to see Martha. 

“I suppose George wouldn’t give you 
peace until you agreed to ‘visit the sick’ ?” th 
girl teased. 

Mrs. York laughed. Her laughter was ga 
ard young, almost boyish; it went oddly wit 
her massive figure, her interestingly ugly fa 
her graying thin hair caught back so tight 
from her face. 

But Mrs. York sobered abruptly. 

“He decided this morning that he wasn’t @& 
ing to go to school until you went back—” 

“Oh, no—” 

“Of course he went. But unwillingly, and 
der pressure.” 

“But why? What happened ?” 

“I don’t know. He simply said he dids 
want to go just because he didn’t want to ¢ 
. . . They all miss you horribly. It makes the 
feel completely lost not having you there.” 

“Children always feel lost with a new teac 
er,” Martha said sympathetically. 


“Miss Jordan, this is different. This | 


strange—a little frightening. I can’t quite" 
derstand it. I wish I could.” 

For the next few days, Martha heard no 
ing disturbing. Temporarily her fears of 
ble at the school were lulled into non-existem 
She even laughed at herself for having wort 
about the situation there, scolded herself 4 
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rsively, “Worse than a mother hen fussing 
over her chicks, even if it was only mental fus- 

But the day Martha went home Miss Grey 
from grade four visited her, Miss Grey with 
something - has - happened - and - I - can - 
hardly - wait - to - tell - you oozing from every 
pore of her plump small body. At sight of the 
older teacher, all of Martha’s previous nebulous 
anxiety assumed very definite substance, and 
her heart sank within her. 

Martha didn’t know just what she expected, 
but she certainly wasn’t prepared for the an- 
nouncement that none of the girls and boys from 
grade five had been at school that afternoon. 

Forty-three children not at school? Forty- 
three children playing truant—or what had it 
been ? 

“But where were they?” 

“You'd never guess—” 

Impatience surged through Martha Jordan. 
To “guess” was about the last thing on earth 
she wanted to do just then. Her soft full mouth 
tightened a little. She didn’t “guess.” f 

“It really was funny, Martha,” Miss Grey 
continued. “There was Mrs. Branch at one- 
thirty, alone in your room. Finally she came 
down to ask me if I knew where they were. 
Of course I didn’t. Then she went to Mr. 
Stuart. The first thing he wanted to know was 
if anything had gone wrong during the morn- 
ing—” 

As if taking a cue, the principal appeared in 
the doorway. 

“More company, Martha.” 

Without waiting for preliminaries, Martha 
asked directly : 

“Mr. Stuart, where were they ?” 

“In the basement of the church.” 

“But why ?” 

The man threw up his hands in a gesture of 
helplessness. 


“Martha Jordan, are they bad?” 
rebellious and 


“Are they impertinent and 
stubborn ?” 

“No 

“All year people have been remarking on how 
good they are—It was rather a shock to dis- 
cover that Mrs. Branch thought them one of 
the worst classes she has ever worked with.” 

“But what happened ?” 

Again Mr. Stuart threw up his hands. 

_“I don’t know yet. We didn’t find them until 
almost three-thirty. Of course when they were 
all missing I felt that they were probably to- 


gether, and there was no use in alarming any- 
one.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I tried several things. At last I got a lead 
from O'Reilly. He said he had seen an unusual 
number of children go into the church while he 
was at the corner after lunch. The reason he 
noticed them especially was that they carried 
books. Since they weren’t in the church, natu- 
rally we tried the auditorium. That's where 
they were, working away as quietly as if under 
supervision. You really do have them trained 
to work on their own,” he, interposed. “But 
they weren’t willing to, tell me why they were 
there—” 

“That’s not like them,” Martha contended. 
“They aren’t like that at all.” 

“What struck me was that they didn’t seem in 
the least guilty or ashamed. I felt they couldn't 
look like that unless they were innocent. So I 
said we'd attend to the affair in the morning 
and I sent them home.” 

But Martha could not wait until morning, 
especially when she knew that she would not 
be at school then. The doctor had decreed at 
least a week at home before she went back. 

As soon as Miss Grey and Mr. Stuart left, 
Martha called George York. “I’m home. Would 
some of you like to come over and see me?” 
She called Barbara Anthony, too, and asked 


-her the same thing. 


Shortly after supper the children began arriv- 
ing, some on bicycles, some by streetcar. They 
crowded as close as they could get around 
Martha, all aquiver with excitement, all talking 
at once, and they hadn’t been with her long be- 
fore Jim Borowski volunteered, “Miss Jordan, 
we weren’t at school this afternoon.” 

“I know,” Martha told him soberly. Only 
that and nothing more. 

A curious stillness fell over the youngsters. 
The air throbbed with the stillness, and their 
faces were intense with it, and their eyes were 
aware of it. 

“We don’t like Mrs. Branch.” 

And, when Martha did not say anything, 
Kenneth Andrews told her: 

“But we wouldn’t have done it if she hadn’t 
started it first.” 

“Started what?” 

““Well—well—she’s ignorant!” Jim blurted, 
his ruddy face drained of color and his eyes 
hot with fury. 

“Jim, you can’t say things like that,” Martha 
began; but Barbara Anthony said quietly and 
with conviction, “But, Miss Jordan, she is. We 
19 
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haven't said anything to anyone else—But she’s 
really horrible.” 

For a few moments Martha looked into 
Barbara’s face, a pale small face with too-grave 
eyes very clear and direct, but with outrage in 
their dark depths. Martha looked around at 
the other children. The same violence was mir- 
rored in all their eyes, and it was a little fright- 
ening to see. 

Suddenly, and chillingly, she remembered the 
admission of Mrs. York some days before. “Miss 
Jordan, this is different. This is strange—a lit- 
tle frightening. I can’t quite undertand it. I 
wish I could.” 

“We haven’t said anything to anyone else,” 
Barbara had just said. 

They had kept it among themselves—until 
now, when they were sharing it with her, and of 
their own accord. 

“But you can’t say things like that,” Martha 
repeated, “unless you have something with 
which to back them up.” 

“It was about the pictures we have in our 
music gallery.” 

Thev had been studying the voice of Paul 
Robeson. Their enthusiasm over him and that 
for which he stood had known no bounds. In 
newspapers and magazines, the children had 
_ found dozens of pictures to supplement Martha's 


own collection, and their display was one of 


which to be extremely proud. 

“What about them ?” 

“Mrs. Branch said she felt like tearing them 
all down.” 

“She said we ought to be ashamed to have 
pictures of niggers in our room.” 

“She said,” from white-lipped Dennis Butler, 


“that nice white children shouldn’t have to sit 


looking at dirty black people all day.” 

“She was aways saying nasty things about the 
Negroes.” 

“And she called Paul Robeson an ugly 
nigger—” 

As the children were making their accusa- 
tions, too contained, strangely calm, there came 
to life within Martha a sickening sensation 
which started at the pit of her stomach and 
flooded her entire being until, at Barbara’s “And 
she called Paul Robeson an ugly nigger—’ it 
seemed to explode in her head, blinding her 
with uncontrollable fury. 

“and Miss Jordan, we couldn’t let her say 
that about Paul Robeson,” Barbara was saying. 
“We just couldn’t! All the other times, when 
she said all the other things, we kept quiet—” 
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“Even though we felt like traitors,” George 
interjected, “we kept quiet. We didn’t wary 
to, but Mrs. Branch wouldn’t let us talk to her 
about it. So we talked it over outside, and we 
knew we couldn’t make her change her ming 
about the way she feels about anything because 
she’s too old and stubborn. But we couldn; 
keep quiet any more when she called Paul Robe. 
son an ugly nigger!” 

“No,” Martha assented. “No, of course voy 
couldn’t.” 

“Barbara told Mrs. Branch that Paul Robe. 
son is a handsome man, not an ugly nigger.” 

“Then Mrs. Branch got mad and called Bar- 
bara an impertinent young snip and she gave 
her the strap.” 

Martha’s sound arm went out, drawing the 
little girl close and hard against her. 

“IT didn’t mind much,” Barbara maintained 
stoutly. “I was proud to have it, because it was 
like fighting for something good.” 

Martha saw it as clearly as if she had been 
there. The small figure, head flung back, black 
bangs hanging still and straight above eyes filled 
with outraged decency and the fire of justice; 
eyes touched with dread, too, for never before 
had anyone strapped her. 

Inwardly Martha cried out, “Oh Barbara, 
Barbara!” and her arm tightened around the 
child. 

“Then she strapped me,” Jim declared, “be- 
cause I told her that we don’t call Negroes nig- 
gers, not ever.” 

“But what,” Martha wanted to know, “made 
you tell her that then? I mean, you let her say 
it before—” 

“This was different. Mrs. Branch said, ‘All 
this fuss and bother about some dirty niggers. 
She had said it so often, and that was like the 
last straw, Miss Jordan. I thought if Barbara 
was brave enough to take a punishment for Paul 
Robeson, I was willing to take one for all 
Negroes.” 

“ve taught them well,” Martha thought, 
tears stinging behind her lids, her throat full 
and tight. “I’ve taught them better than I 
know.” 

“IT understand,” she said aloud. 

“But it was when Mrs. Branch did take down 
all the pictures in the music gallery,” George 
offered, “that we decided we couldn’t go back 
while she was there. Do you think Mr. Stuart 
will make us go?” he ended anxiously. 

Martha shook her head. 

“I’m sure that he, too, will understand.” 
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Upholding Pledge 


by CHARLES H. BYNUM 


HE National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis was founded by Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt in January, 1938, to lead, 
fect, and unify the fight against infantile 
alysis. In seven years the National Founda- 
son, of which Basil O’Connor is president, has 
sown to nearly 3,000 chapters serving most of 
ine 3,070 counties in the United States. It is an 
«ganization founded on the pledge to the 
,merican people: no victim of infantile par- 
dsis shall go without care for lack of funds, 
diess of age, race, creed or color. 
How this pledge has been kept by chapters 
{ the National Foundation, as revealed in 
yriodic reports by chapters, field trips by na- 
jonal officers, workers, and representatives, is 
2 inspiring story. An even more heartening 
sory is the testimony of infantile paralysis pa- 
ients and community leaders. Separately and 
wllectively these stories bear witness to the un- 
biased administration of the service program of 
be National Foundation and its chapters. 
For example, the Davidson County (Ten- 
wee) Chapter, seeking to improve its service 
program, asked hospitals in Nash- 
ile to indicate what equipment they 
iesired to raise the standards of their 
medical care for infantile paralysis 
patients. Hubbard Hospital of Me- 
y Medical College replied by list- 
ing physical therapy equipment needs 
osting $7,250.- Funds for the pur- 
hase of the equipment were made 
vailable by the Davidson County 


¢ National Foundation, as a grant- 

aking agency, cooperates with other 

cies to provide medical care. The 
late Paul Johnson, pioneer Chicago 
Negro manufacturer of physical the- 
rapy equipment, made a gift of elec- 
ical and heating equipment for the 
mantile paralysis treatment center 
a Hubbard Hospital. 

Administration and operation of 
this new treatment center will be un- 
dertaken in the near future by a full- 
time physical therapy technician 
tained through funds provided by 
the National Foundation. Meharry 
Medical College is developing its 
physical medicine department now 


be 
‘ 


hapter of the National Foundation. = - 


in order that adequate training in the treat- 
ment of infantile paralysis will be available to 
Negro physicians and nurses. 

Another striking example of aid rendered 
where needed is in New Jersey's Atlantic Coun- 
ty. Negroes in Atlantic City and in many of 
the other cities and towns of that county and 
of the surrounding counties are enthusiastic 
about the services of the Betty Bacharach Home 
for Afflicted Children located in Loganpori. 
They have reason to be enthusiastic, for the 
Home has never failed to give medical care to 
any afflicted child “regardless of race, color or 
creed.” This pledge has been kept during the 
twenty-one years the Home has been rendering 
service. The Atlantic County Chapter of the 
National Foundation aids the Betty Bacharach 
Home by granting funds for the medical care 
of its infantile paralysis victims. Early in 1945 
the chapter turned over nearly $20,000 to the 
Home. 

Joe Louis, world’s heavyweight champion, 
makes regular visits to this Home. Officials there 
say that Joe’s visits are eagerly anticipated by 


Infantile paralysis patients at Children’s Hospital School, Baltimore, 
Md., participate in March of Dimes broadcast for funds to support 
work of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and its 
Chapters. 
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staff and patients, for his presence is a tonic Negroes are not treated there. Actually, trea. 
which lifts the patients and gives them courage ment facilities are maintained for and are ayajj. 


to fight to overcome their afflictions. able to Negro patients. 
The Cleveland (Ohio) Rehabilitation Center Not so familiar to everybody is New Yor 
performs a unique service for handicapped per- City’s first Infantile Paralysis Medical Cent. 


sons. Funds are furnished by the Cuyahoga estabished recently at Knickerbocker Hospital 
County Chapter of the National Foundation for The Greater New York City Chapter of the Na. 
the service rendered victims of infantile pa- tional Foundation has set up a $425,000 budge 
ralysis. In the Center, victims of infantile pa- for special equipment there and for the treat 


ralysis receive medical care and at the same time ment of patients, while the National Founda. 
are taught vocational skills to make them pro- tion itself has appropriated an additional $100, 
ductive wage earners. The program is organized 000 for the educational aspects of that Center 
to provide complete rehabilitation of patients Funds to sustain the National Foundation an 


at the Center. 
, . contributed by the American people throug 

Treat ment of the after-affec ts of infantile the annual March of Dimes, in January. Half 
paralysis often requires that victims receive phy- of the money raised remains in the community 
where it is collected to enable local chapters 
The other half is used by the National Founda 


| gO tion for scientific research, education, and 
inconvenient, the Center provides buses which 
call for and deliver patients to their homes. The drive this coming January 14th to 3ls 
The examples of service rendered at Nash- will be sponsored in commemoration of Frank 
ville, Atlantic City, and Cleveland are typical lin’ Delano Roosevelt. During the - ighteen-da 
of the year-round medical care services of the solicitation campaign, all communities will re 
National Foundation’s chapters. Jacksonville, stimulate their organized fights against infantile 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chicago — literally paralysis. In former years the dimes and dolla 
thousands of additional local chapters — are from children, grown-ups and business firm 
upholding the pledge to render medical care to 
needy patients regardless of age, race, color 
7 large—are to be sent direct to the local chag 


creed. 
Everybody knows of the Georgia Warm ters of the National Foundation. 

Springs Foundation at which the specialties are Further information and free publications arg 

the study and the treatment of the after-effects available to those who request them of The Na 

of infantile paralysis. For years, however, the tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, | 


public has labored under the impression that Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


With Closed Eyes One Cannot See 


By JUDAH M. TURKAT 


ITH closed eyes one cannot see 
The miracle of necessity 

Nor the play of false and real 
In the blind heart’s mute appeal. 


What is here and is to be 
Happens not accidentally 
But closed eyes do not meet 

The face of triumph or defeat. 


Though reason is where it ought to be 
One marvels at its absurdity. 
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Humiliation 
@ by C. HALL THOMPSON 


This story expresses realism in America—in 
strong language. 

One who had escaped from Nazism witnesses 

the American variety and sympathizes with 

the victims. 


ATZ picked up his coffee cup and blew 

on the steaming mahogany liquid. He 

did not look up. Maybe if he just kept 
his eyes down, the drunk wouldn't take any 
notice of him. He felt tired and there was a 
cold numbness in him that turned sick at the 
false health in the drunk’s face. Katz had seen 
a variety of “stews” during his six years in 
America, and he had seen the same men for 
twenty years before in the hofbraus in Munich. 
He had come to the point where he could sub- 


corner of his eye, he took in the drunk who sat 
on the stool next to his. 

This one was the conversational type. Katz 
had known it when the guy first sat next to 
him at the counter. This one was the kind of 
drunk who cracked a joke and then looked 
around him to see how it was going. His clothes 
were well-made and rakish in style and he wore 
a slouch hat with a narrow band. Katz tagged 
him gambler on that basis. There was a false 
flush in the very clean-shaven face and the ¢yes 
were abnormally bright with lids that dropped 
just a little. All and all, Katz thought, this was 
the kind you gave a wide margin. 

“What'll it be, Harry?” Paulette said. She 
shoved a menu in front of the drunk’s face and 
gave Katz a wink. Katz smiled over his coffee, 
but did not say anything. 

“Paulette!” the drunk said. “Little old 
Paulette. How’re they treatin’ you, honey. . .?” 

“IT can’t complain.” 

“That’s right, now Can’t complain. Ain’t 
no use complainin’ . . . Hunh?” Paulette was 
pointing at the menu. “Oh .. . I don’t know 
what I want. What you got that’s good? How 
about shrimp? Got any shrimp?” 

“Large?” Paulette said. The drunk nodded. 
“Large shrimp cocktail,” the waitress said into 
the speaker. 

“And black coffee, honey,” Harry said. 

“One black coming up.” 

Katz took a bite of his liverwurst sandwich 
and concentrated on the crumbs on his plate. 
Now that Paulette was gone, he could feel the 


divide them into definite classes. Out of the 


watery eyes looking at him every once in a 
while. The drunk cleared his throat and started 
hunting for a handkerchief. Katz lifted his cof- 
fee to sip it; the drunk’s elbow jostled his and 
liquid splashed on the counter. 

- Sorry, pal. . . . Clumsy as hell, I am. 

Did it burn you? Wouldn’ t want it to burn 
you. 

“No, I’m all right,” Katz said. “It’s all right.” 

Harry looked at him and the heavy lids went 
up a fraction to indicate surprise. Katz wiped 
the puddle of coffee up with a napkin and 
watched the waitresses who took care of the 
booths, pass back of the counter to get their 
orders. He thought, now, if I just ignore him, 
maybe he won’t keep it up... . 

“You sure you’re not burnt, pal? Wouldn’t 
want you to be burnt. . . .” Harry was still at 
it. “It was a hell of a clumsy thing to do. . . .” 
He paused and regarded Katz, his eyes still a 
little surprosed. “You got an accent,” he said. 

“A little.” 

“Shrimp cocktail,” Paulette said. 
waited for it to be set down before him. He 
took a tender pink shrimp and poked it into his 
mouth, his eyes drunkenly thoughtful. 

“German accent,” he said through the 
shrimp. 

Katz ignored it. 

“You a refugee, pal?” Harry said. 

“Been here six years,” Katz said. 

“Bet you seen a hell of a lot in Germany, 
hunh, pal? Bet you seen too much of that guy 
Hitler. . . . America’s the place, pal. You take 
it from me ; born and raised here. Bet you em 
kicked around plenty over in Germany, pal. . 

“I’m a Jew,” Katz said simply. 

“They treated the Jews lousy,” Harry ob- 
served, spearing another shrimp. “What the 
hell right they got to be pushin’ people around ? 
Ain’t no place to be, Germany. America’s the 
place, pal. Born and raised here. ose ae 
shrimp’s good. . 

Katz didn’t say any more ; he chewed on his 
sandwich and sipped what was left of his coffee. 
One of the girls who waited on the booths came 
back and started filling those tiny individual 
cream-bottles. She used a funnel that let so 
much through at a time. Katz got interested 
in the process. Harry lapsed into a shrimp- 
chewing, coffee-gulping silence. Only once in 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Bess Anderson (Dorothy Carter) vehemently ob- 
jects to sister Nonnie’s relationship with Tracy, 


Tracy (Melchor Ferrer) and Nonnie (Jane White) 
say good night at her garden gate. 


DRAMATIZATION of her novd 

by Lillian Smith, with the assis- 
ance of Esther Smith, her sister, is a 
tracting considerable interest at the 
Royale Theatre, in New York City. 

Produced and directed by Jose Ferrer, 
this $100,000 production, in two acs 
and twelve scenes, concerns the inhab- 
tants of a small Georgia town, with i 
patterns of rigid racial segregation 
There is white town, and colored tow: 
entirely separate, yet joined by slender- 
threaded bridges of bi-racial relation 
ships which, under pressure, do m 
stand the strain. Love, friendship and 
understanding are shattered. 

Due to outside pressure, the whilt 
boy, Tracy Deen, relinquishes his low 
for his colored sweetheart, Nonnice A 


Photos by Richard Tucker— 
Graphic House 
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houseboy, Henry McIntosh, is ended ; 
thfimd the understanding between Tom 
is, white mill owner, and Sam Perry, 
gro doctor—each trying in his own 
“say to help humanity—is strained by 
spectre of “white supremacy.” Tracy 
i@ murdered by Nonnie’s brother, Ed, 
mfed Henry is lynched for it—not be- 
fuse he is thought guilty but because 
Negro must pay. 
#-@ Although many critics felt that the 
®ansition from book play was not 
nd Buccessfully done, all admired the sin- 
rity of the theme, Jose Ferrer’s direc- 


n, th 


FRUIT” 


“One of the most important plays of the sea- 


son... of any season... . 
—Arthur Pollak, 
Brooklyn Eagle 


Sam Perry (Juano Hernandez) explains his method 
getting along in the South to Ed Anderson (George B 
Oliver). 


Sam pleads with mill owner Tom Harris (Ralph Theadore) to stop 
the lynching. Although too late in this instance, Harris says, “We 
can keep on trying.” 


who is to bear his child; the 
ionable relationship of Tracy and 


e debut of Jane White as actress. 


M.L.A. 
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(Continued from Page 23) 
a while he would say to — in particular, 
“This’s the place, pal. . . 

“Get that, Anne.” 

The thin blonde who had been pouring 
cream looked up at Amelida. The other booth- 
girl had a scowl on her dark-skinned face. Katz 
watched them both, thinking of the difference 
in the two. There was something hard and sure 
about Amelida that contrasted with Anne’s 
easy-going coarse blondeness. 

“Get what?” Anne said. 

“The coons,” Amelida said. 

“Where ?” 

“They just came in. They’re sitting in num- 
ber seven booth.” 

Katz was listening, now; he had forgotten 
about the drunk. There seemed to be some- 


thing interesting to listen to whenever you came - 


to the diner. Anne shrugged. 

“What can you do?” 

“They're not supposed to come in here,” 
Amelida said. She stared boldly in the direction 
of booth number seven. 

Katz did not want to turn around and look; 
it seemed too obvious. Then, slowly, he became 
aware that everyone seemed to be staring at 
Number Seven. The short-order cook winked 
at Amelida. Paulette came up and started to 
fix a napkin holder next to Anne. Katz turned 
for a moment and looked at the booth. He did 
not see much. He got a vague impression of a 
pair of light-skinned colored girls, fairly well- 
dressed, reading menus. He could feel the other 
white customers in the booths and at the coun- 
ter, staring. There was something about it that 
made him sick. 

“What're you going to do?” Paulette said to 
Anne. 

“T don’t know,” Anne said. “It’s Amelida’s 
booth. .. .” 

“Well, they can go to hell, if they think I’m 


going to wait on any coons. Who do they think . 


they are? . . . This is a white restaurant. .. . 

“You can’t keep them out, legally,” Katz 
said, softly. 

“T know, but they got a hell of a nerve... .” 

“You'd think they’d have more sense than 
to come in,” Anne said. 

“Did it ever happen before?” Paulette said. 

“Couple of times they sat at the counter, 
here,” Anne said. 

“T don’t remember.” 

“Wasn't your shift, I ll Amelida said. 

“What'd they do . 

“Charlie was here. "He put pepper in their 

coffee. . . .” 

“Was it the same girls?” 
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“I don’t know... .” 
“They got a hell of a nerve,” Amelida said. 
“Who's got a hell of a nerve?” Harry said. 


He looked up from his shrimp and Katz looked . 


away. Paulette grinned. 

“The coons,” she said. 

“Coons?” Harry’s voice was loud. He put 
his coffee cup down so that it rattled against 
the saucer. 

“Sh-h-!” Anne said. 

“Coons?” Harry said again, in a loud 


whisper. 


“Yeah, coons,” Paulette said. 

“Where ?” 

“Where you been, chum?” Amelida said. 
“They come in and sit down in one of my 
booths and think they’re going to get waited 

“Coons?” Harry said. “You mean niggers?” 
He turned around in his seat. He stared at the 
girls openly. He spun back and almost tipped 
his own coffee over. “They ain’t supposed to be 
in here.” 

“You can’t keep them out,” Katz said. 

Amelida stared at him. 

“You said that before.” 

“T just mean . . . legally. . . 

“Look,” Anne said. “Why don’t you wait 
on them and get rid of them? Everybody's 
looking at them. They’re starting to feel un- 
comfortable. . . .” 

“The hell you say! You wait on them if» you 
want to. I'll be damned if I will... .” 

“The sooner we get them out of here the 
better. . . .” 

“Well, you wait on them, if you want... . 

“You want to get rid of them?” Harry said. 
He was grinning and a dribbling of coffee ran 
down his chin. Paulette winked at Amelida. 

“This ought to be good,” she said. 

“No. I ain’t kidding you,” Harry said. “They 
ain’t got no right to be here. Damn niggers 
think they own the world. Ill show you how 
to get rid of them. . . .” 

“Maybe I better call Cookie,” Anne said. 

“You better call the manager,” Katz said to 
her quietly. 

“Cookie’s the manager. . . .” 

“The hell with the manager. You leave it to 
Harry,” the drunk said. “Old — knows how 
to handle a _ couple of jigs. . . . You just leave it 
to me. .. 

“He’s liable to start trouble,” Katz said. 

“Let him alone,” Amelida said. She was grin- 
ning and there was something predatory about 
the even, small sharp-whiteness of her teeth. 

“No rough stuff,” Anne said. 

Harry winked slowly over his shoulder and 
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walked back along the booths; his stride was 
unsteady, and he almost passed Number Seven. 
The colored girls looked up as he paused and 
came back. The drunk bowed at the waist and 
clicked his heels. A woman in the end booth 
tittered nervously. A truck-driver leaned over 
the counter and whispered something in the ear 
of the short-order-guy ; they both laughed. The 
colored girls looked at each other. Katz could 
only see the face of one of them. It was deep 
tan and well made up. Her lips were heavy 
but not bulbous. She had an up-sweep hairdo 
and the beaver hat was worth money. The 
whites of her eyes were prominent and it made 
her look scared. 

“Could I help you chocolate ladies?” Harry 
said thickly. 

The colored girl stared at him, then at her 
companion. She tried a smile, showing large 
white teeth, but it fel] flat. No one else in the 
diner was smiling. She concentrated on the 
menu. The other girl fidgeted and looked out 
the window. Harry leaned over and took the 
menu from her hand. 

“But, I insist. .. .” He was grinning, but 
there was no humor in the grin. Katz lowered 
his eyes and tried to keep out of it. When Harry 
spoke again, his liquor-voice was hard. “Look, 
why don’t you wise up, mammy? You ain’t 
wanted here, get it? Maybe you better get 
going to one of your own diners. . . . Maybe 
you'd like Uncle Harry to help you. . . .” He 
had a hand on the girl’s arm. She pulled her- 
self loose of his grip. 

“Let go of me, white man,” she said. “You 
leave me alone.” There was real fear in her 
black eyes, now. 

“We ain’t doing nothing to you,” her com- 
panion said shrilly. 

“T better call Cookie,” Anne said. 

The woman in the end booth had stopped 
tittering. Amelida still had the smile plastered 
on her face, but there was something unsure 
about it, now. Anne went along the counter, 
back into the kitchen. The truck-driver kept 
staring at Harry and a hamburger was burning 
on the grill, neglected by the short-order guy. 

“Come on, nigger,” Harry said. “You and 
your girl-friend better get going. Just because 
you got a few rights you think you can walk all 
over us. . . . This is a white restaurant, see. 

don’t ‘want no jigs eatin’ off the plates we 


We ‘ain’t doing nothing to you,” the girl 
facing Katz said plaintively. “We just want to 
eat, that’s all. You leave us be, white man... .” 

“T’ll leave you be, all right. . . .” 

Harry swayed toward her and took a grip on 


her shoulder; she winced under the power 
of his fingers. The truck-driver half rose 
from his seat. Katz was standing suddenly, 
walking to where Harry stood. He took the 
big man and pulled him away. 

“Come on away, Mister,” he said. “Let them 

Harry glared at him. 

“Who the hell you tellin’ what to do?” he 
said. 

“Let them alone,” Katz said. “Sit down and 
finish your coffee. . . . 

“T’ll finish my coffee when I’m damn good 
and ready. They ain’t got no right to be here. 
Damn niggers think they own us. Pll finish 
my coffee when they get out. ’ He pulled 
away from the grip of Katz's ‘frail hand. He 
had the colored girl by the wrist again and 
she let out a little scream. Katz pushed past 
him and got between them. 

“Let them alone, can’t you,” the little Jew 
said. 

“The hell you say!” Harry’s face twisted in 
a sneer. He raked his eyes over the diner-crowd. 
“Get this. Get him telling me to leave them 
alone!” He laughed. “Get out of the way, or 

Katz pushed him back a step as he tried to 
move forward. 

“Why don’t you cut it out, Mister? That's 
enough. They'll get out. You don’t have to 
keep it up... .” 

“What the hell are you? A goddam nigger- 
lover? That’s what it is. . . . He’s a nigger- 
lover . . . a goddam refugee nigger-lover. . . .” 

“Shut up,” Katz said. “I know what this is. 
I know how they feel that’s all. . . . Just let 
them be. I know how it is . . . how it was in 
Germany. They had signs over there. ‘No Jews 
wanted in This Restaurant.’ . . . It wasn’t so 
nice. . . . Just let people alone. .. .” 

“Goddam nigger-lovin’ refugee. . . . We 
give “im a break and let ’im into this country 
and what’s he do . . .? Starts trouble. . . . 

“Shut up. .. . 

“Pll shut up when I’m damn good and... .” 

Harry stepped forward and shoved hard with 
both hands. The little Jew stumbled in his heavy 
overshoes. He hit the floor hard. Somebody 
gave him a hand and he got up, feeling sick and 
beaten. He saw Anne coming out with the lit- 
tle bald-headed guy. they called Cookie. Cookie 
was asking her why the hell she didn’t call him 
sooner. Katz stepped up to Harry again and 
took his arm, pulling him away from the col- 
ored girls; the two of them cringed against the 
window away from the “drunk.” Harry growled 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Extending Health Horizons 
Among Negroes 


@ By E. H. ALLEN, M.D. 


Negro on new fronts during World War 

II. Military service to almost a million 
colored youths means an analysis of their health 
otherwise not available. Except in advanced 
casualty, these men have been better treated and 
are more conscious in regard to tuberculosis and 
X-ray studies in general, to venereal diseases, to 
dentistry, and to surgical care. They are now 
aware of the need for scientific obstetrical care, 
infant medical care, rural hygiene, climatic dis- 
ease and its implications, and important 
diseases associated with Negro life in the South 
such as malaria and intestinal parasites. These 
developments will be of great value to young 
men with years of life ahead of them. 

Angles of hereditary disease are present in 
diseases such as tuberculosis. It is rather defin- 
itely proved that one can inherit a tendency to 
contract tuberculosis. The X-ray and sputum 
tests are accurate in the diagnosis of tuberculous 
disease. The periodic Wasserman test is an im- 
portant procedure to learn of the presence 
of as well as prompt care for venereal diseases. 
It is advisable to depend on a physician in- 
stead of on a midwife for infant health care. 
The midwife who delivered 90 percent of the 
Negro babies born in Mississippi in 1941 is 
usually not familiar with any scientific analysis 
of the process of childbirth, and the en- 
tire field of syphilis is most often not un- 
derstood. Malaria] attacks are frequently today 
given no medical treatment due to the fact that 
“chill tonics” may be purchased at drug stores. 
The method of prevention of recurrence is not 
described on the label of such “tonics.” It is 
important that stool tests be made in the control 
of intestinal parasites. This appears to me to 
be neglected as an outstanding feature of child 
medical care. War experiences have caused 
Negroes in the armed forces to give serious at- 
tention to these and to similar conditions. 

The war munition worker has, likewise, had 
advantages. He has received examination for 
heart and kidney disease to avoid accidents from 
fainting attacks. Routine Wasserm xn tests for 
syphilis were made, and other investigations, if 
indicated, such as for diabetes, tuberculosis, and 
rheumatic conditions. Considerable carry-over 
value derives from these experiences. The ease 
of consulting the dispensary often was very edu- 
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H EALTH care has been extended to the 


Official Photo, U. S. Naval 
Ammunition Depot, McAlester, Okla 


In the physiotherapy laboratory here, an inducto-therm 

short wave diathermy apparatus is used for treating 

muscles, bones, nerves and glands where only shallow 
short wave diathermy is indicated. 


cational. Industria] disease is a !arge field with 
accident care included. The slogan “Make an 
X-ray picture of that bone injury” is possibly 
learned here. It frequently happens that ap- 
parently minor accidents will cause a bone to 
break. Failure to make an X-ray picture may 
mean failure to recognize such a break (frac- 
ture) and the development of complications 
that will prevent the possibility of proper heal- 
ing. Chemical allergy is a factor here and it 
will be understood better than ever due to war 
experience. It is possible that new concepts of 
the role of pigment in skin diseases will develop. 
New knowledge of diet and sleep hygiene have 
been imperative to meet the exacting demands of 
war work. Clearly the enlarged economic life 
of the war worker has often allowed him to pur- 
chase better health care than before. 

As the following table from the War Man- 
power Commission shows, Negroes constituted 
an appreciable percentage of the workers in 
these categories. This meant that they came in 
contact with a wide range of important health 
services. 

TABLE IN MILLIONS 


(1) Government (2) Munition Industries 
Total % Non-White Total % Non-White 


1945 

January 5.5 10 9.1 8.2 
March 5.5 10 9.0 8.3 
May 5.6 10 8.6 8.9 
June 5.6 10 8.3 8.7 


(1) Includes state and local government and Federal 
government including Federal war agencies, but does 
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pot include government manufacturing, arsensals, and 
Navy Yards. 

(2) Includes all metal-using and metal-making indus- 
tries, rubber industries, selected chemical industries, and 
government manufacturing arsenals and Navy Yards. 


Economic trends in the postwar world cause 
much speculation. Many will benefit from the 
necessary new national economy ahead, both 
military and social. Social legislation including 
health legislation in some form seems probable. 
Dr. Charles Johnson, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences of Fisk University, pre- 
‘dicts that in spite of necessary reduction in 
working forces, especially in those industries 
that cannot be reconverted at once, there will 
be some considerable retention of Negro workers 
and to a degree greater than in prewar situa- 
tions. Health care is strongly controlled by 
economics. In a controversial matter, some eco- 
nomic integration appears a possibility from 
many angles. 

Racial treads again offer material for discus- 
sion, yet the Negro is going forward with Amer- 
ica and in America. The standard of living 
is advancing with a better educational and 
economic life. The war has aided the train- 
ing of many Negro physicians, nurses, dentists, 
and medical technicians. One thousand 
physicians in the service will aid shortages 
in the South after the war. Smaller com- 
munities in the South are fields, especially 
when industries are present. Before the war, 
studies showed a gradual increase in the per- 
centage of Negro physicians going into South- 
ern fields. Strong movements among both races 
are improving life in even the smallest com- 
munities in that region. 

Current problems emphasize the value of 
harmony in the community life and liberal 
trends reach every group in the land. The per- 
sonalities in any given situation aid interpreta- 


tion of these trends. Facilities for health care 
are being constantly enlarged. New and im- 
proved hospitals serving the Negro are being 
erected. There is a greater consciousness of the 
Negro health problem on the part of the white 
medical profession. Continued enlargement of 
facilities to permit cooperation between ll 
groups is being made. This includes post-gradu- 
ate clinics, better personal relationship between 
white and colored physicians, availability 
of medical services to Negroes not previously 
established, improved health education in the 
schools and enlarged personnel of Negro public 
health workers. Related movements such as 
Boy and Girl Scouting, Red Cross courses, tu- 
berculosis drives and infantile paralysis educa- 
tion reflect inter-racial cooperation and aid with 
their emphasis on better housing, athletics and 
their interest in health habits, club life with its 
cultural pattern and other movements. This is 
in addition to standard school and church life. 

New approaches in the training of Negro 
physicians are in the making, though not yet 
fully determined. This is a costly affair at pres- 
ent. There is great need, however, for broad 
personalities to fit into the picture which is 
partly presented in this article. No social enter- 
prise is more stimulating. The postwar health 
perspective seems to offer promise as natural 
events of the times iend to its development. This 
should more than counteract other phases of the 
situation and mean a healthier nation. Intelli- 
gent persons of both races realize that inad- 
equate health care for Negroes constitutes a seri- 
ous threat to the total health of the community. 
We know that disease has no regard for race, 
and this one fact alone gives increasing assur- 
ance of the kind of attention that will be given 
to the health of Negroes in this country during 
the next few years. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH NICOLAS GUILLEN 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Ortiz, most eminent of Cuban social anthropo- 
logists: “African cultural roots that have 
sprouted anew in Cuba.” In Guillen’s “Sense- 
maya,” a song to kill a snake, we have an ex- 
ample of this: 
Mayombe-bombe-mayombé 
Mayombe-bombe-mayombé 
Mayombe-bombe-mayombé 
Not Spanish, mind you, African! 

Nicolas Guillen, by virtue of his artistic ex- 
cellence, his cosmopolitan interests, his mastery 
of symbolism in the expression of the dignity 
and beauty of African ancestral culture, has 
not only attained the reputation of Cuba’s na- 


tional contemporary poet, but is the acknowl- 
edged leader of Spanish-American poets of 
Negro ancestry in all Latin America. Witness 
Manuel del Cabral of Santo Domingo, Pales 
Mato of Puerto Rico, Eusebio Cardoso of Ar- 
gentine, Francisco Octaviano, and Cruz Sousa 
of Brazil; Pilar Barrios of Uruguay, Jacques 
Romain of Haiti, all making vocal the Negro’s 
contribution to the culture of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

And so with Guillen we find a rare, sturdy, 
and violently exotic flowering of the various 
blendings that have created a new and unique 
civilization on this, our American continent. 
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PROTESTANTS, CATHOLICS AND JEWS 
SEEK TO IMPROVE RACE RELATIONS 

In Baltimore, within the past few years, the Council 
of Churches and Christian Education of Maryland- 
Delaware, Inc., has opened its doors to Negro churches. 
According to its Annual Report for 1944, its Coopera- 
tive Council was reorganized a year previously “in order 
to be a more adequate inter-church agency of coopera- 
tion among the Negro churches. . . .” 

Subsequently, Miss Ruth W. Sin, a graduate of Shaw 
University, Raleigh, N. C., and Howard University 
Graduate School of Social Work, was appointed case 
worker with the Council's Department of Christian So- 
cial Relations. 

There are now 33 Negro churches in active mem- 
bership and 88 Negro churches participating in the 
program. On the Council’s Board of Directors are five 
Negroes, and Negroes also serve on the Advisory Com- 
mittees of every Department of the Council, including 
Religious Education, Ministry to Service Men, Migrant 
Work and Christian Social Relations. 


National Catholic Welfare Conference 

In Washington, D. C., the Social Action Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference held a two- 
day interracial meeting in November, after which it 
was announced that “strong Catholic action” had been 
decided on to help solve the economic problems of 
Negroes. 

The group urged establishment of a permanent Fed- 
eral fair employment practice committee and state com- 
mittees, extension of the social security law to include 
domestic service employees, elimination of Negro dis- 
crimination by unions, raising of the Federal minimum 
wages-hours law, and recommended better housing for 
Negroes. 

Institute on Judaism and Race Relations 

In New York on November 25 and 26, the Commis- 
sion on Justice and Peace of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis held an Institute on Judaism and 
Race Relations. Their recommendations included: 


The appointment of fair employment ——~ 
commissions empowered to t 


A change in immigration and naturalization laws, 
so that “the decision to admit or exclude an alien 
should depend upon his own worth and not 
the color of his skin or the accident of his 
of birth.” 

Freedom for the people of India and the Dutch 
East Indies. 


* 
NAMED TO STATE COUNCIL 
OF WOMEN 


Mrs. Sadye J. C. Williams, supervisor of consultants, 
District Office of the Brooklyn Chapter of the American 
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Red Cross, was named to the New York Women’s 
Council by Governor Thomas E. Dewey recently. The 
Council, made up of women leaders in education, busj- 
ness and professions, is headed by Miss Jane Todd, 
Deputy Commissioner of the State Department of Com. 
merce. 
Mrs. Williams is a former Urban League Fellow. 
* * * 
RECEIVES DOCTORATE FROM 
UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 
Miss Ellen Irene Diggs recently had the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy and Letters bestowed upon her 
by the University of Havana, Cuba. She is the first 
colored woman to 
achieve this dis- 


tinction. 
Dr. Diggs was 
born in Mon- 


mouth, Ill, and 
received her early 
education there, 
including one 
year at Mon- 
mouth College. 
She holds degrees 
of A.B. in Socio- 
logy from the 
U niversity 
of Minnesota and 
A.M. in Sociol- 
ogy from Atlanta 
University. She 
has served as sec- 
retary to the 
president of 
Spelman College 
and for seven 
years as assistant 
to Dr. W. E. B. DuBois in the Department of Sociology of 
Atlanta University. At present she is research assistant 
to Dr. DuBois in the Department of Special Research 
of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

While at the University of Havana, Dr. Diggs was a 
Junior Roosevelt Fellow of the Institute of International 
Education. Her dissertation is a study of the life and 
works of Fernando Ortiz, Cuba’s man of letters and 
one of the leading anthropologists. 


YALE UNIVERSITY "RECEIVES: ADDITIONS 
TO JAMES WELDON JOHNSON COLLECTION 

Extensive additions to the James Weldon Johnson 
Memorial Collection of Negro Arts and Letters at the 
Yale University Library wese announced by the Uni- 
versity last fall. The additions included manuscripts, 
letters, photographs, and songs, and were presented by 
Mrs. James Weldon Johnson, widow of the distinguished 
Negro poet and author. The Memorial Collection was 
founded in 1941 by Carl Van Vechten, contemporary 
author. 


Ellen Irene Diggs 
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AWARDS 


Philip Murray, CIO President, and the Most Rev. 
Bernard J. Sheil, Roman Catholic Auxiliary Bishop of 
Chicago, were the first recipients of the Monsignor 
John A. Ryan Award for Distinguished Service in Fur- 
thering Human Rights and International Amity in 
America. The award was created in memory of Mon- 
signor Ryan, a leading Catholic liberal who died last 
September. 

Mr. Murray and Bishop Sheil were presented with 
bronze placques at a dinner of the Committee of Catho- 
lics for Human Rights, held at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City, November 28, 1945. 

Mr. Murray’s award was in recognition of his work 
in initiating the CIO Committee to Abolish Racial 
Discrimination. 

Bishop Sheil, founder of the Catholic Youth Organ- 
ization, received his honor for “his long service in the 
fight against intolerance.” 


Richmond Barthe, distinguished Catholic Negro sculp- 
tor, of New York City, received the James J. Hoey 
Award for Interracial Justice early in November. The 
presentation was made by the Most Rev. Vincent S. 
Water, Bishop of Raleigh, N. C., at the Carroll Club 
in New York City. 


The Common Council for American Unity, of New 
York City, presented its “American Unity Award to 
Frank Sinatra, singer, because of his encouragement of 
tolerance and his motion-picture play, “The House I 
Live In.” The presentation was made at Carnegie Hall 
on November 17 by Wallace Stegner, author of One 
Nation. 


Dr. John Hope Franklin, professor of American his- 
tory, North Carolina College for Negroes, recently re- 
ceived a grant from the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, of New York City, to complete a study of the 
emergence of military spirit in the South. 


Before Joe Louis, world heavyweight champion, was 
released from the U. S. Army, where he served as a 
technical sergeant, he was awarded the Legion of 
Merit. The presentation was made at Fort Hamilton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., by Major General Clarence H. Kells, 
Commanding General of the New York Port of Em- 
barkation on last September 20.°The ceremony was 
broadcast over the Army Hour, NBC network. 

The Newspaper Guild of New York presented “Page 
One Awards” to Duke Ellington, a previous winner, for 
his contribution to American music, and to Dean Dixon, 
symphony orchestra conductor, for his fine job in bring- 
ing together an interracial group in his Youth Sym- 
phony. The presentations were made at the Guild’s 
Annual Ball held in Madison Square Garden on De- 
cember 6. 


In Chicago, Richard Durham, a feature writer of 
the Chicago Defender, received a “Page One Award” 
from the Chicago Newspaper Guild, at its ball held 
in the Drake Hotel last November. Mr. Durham was 
among sixteen of Chicago’s newspapermen chosen, and 


Alfredo Valente 


Gordon Heath, Barbara Bel Geddes, and Charles Wal- 
dron, in a dramatic scene from “Deep Are the Roots.” 


his stories on race discrimination in Alton, Ill, war 
plants and his interview with the mayor of that city 
won him the honor. 


“Deep Are The Roots,” the Arnaud d’Usseau-James 
Gow play at the Fulton Theatre, New York City, re- 
ceived a “Page One Award” from the Newsaper Guild 
of New York for “its courageous stand on a vital 
American subject.” The citation was presented to the 
authors at the Newspaper Guild’s annual ball at Madi- 
son Square Garden on December 6. 

Concerned with the problems faced by a Negro war 
hero on his reutrn to his home in the South, “Deep 
Are The Roots” was staged by Elia Kazan and fea- 
tures Charles Waldron, Carol Goodner, Lloyd Gough 
and Barbara Bel Geddes. 


* * 


NEW YORK POLICEWOMAN 
ADMITTED TO THE BAR 


Mrs. Velena G. Ellis, thirty-year-old Negro police- 
woman of New York City, was sworn in as a member 
of the bar on November 26, in the Appellate Division 
courthouse, Twenty-fifth Street and Madison Avenue. 
Mrs. Ellis studied at night at St. John’s University 
School of Law and passed the bar examination last 
June. A member of the Police Department since 1941, 
she plans to remain with the department for a while 
before going into practice. 

* * * 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON ELECTED 
TO HALL OF FAME 

The first Negro to win election to the Hall of Fame 
for Great Americans, on the New York University cam- 
pus in the Bronx, New York City, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, who died in 1915, led the candidates in the 1945 
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election. Forty-seven votes are required for election ; 
Mr. Washington polled fifty-seven. 

Others elected were Thomas Paine, the writer of 
the Revolution; Walter Reed, the Army doctor, and 
Sidney Lanier, the Southern poet. 

“The elections are held every five years, with approxi- 
mately a hundred electors, representing every state in 
the country, casting their votes for famous American 
men and women who have been dead for at least 
twenty-five years.” (New York Herald Tribune, Novem- 
ber 1, 1945.) 

WILLARD TOWNSEND ATTENDS 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


Willard S. Townsend, president of the United Trans- 
port Service Employees of America, CIO, member of the 
CIO General Executive Board, and vice-president of the 
National Urban League, was invited by President Harry 
S. Truman to participate in the Labor-Management 
conference held in the White House in November. Mr. 
Townsend attended as a representaive of the CIO. 


Testifies Before House Labor Committee 

Appearing before the House Lab>r Committee in its 
hearings on the minimum wage jill, Mr. Townsend 
asked that railroad dining car employees, red caps, and 
other service employees receive the minimum wage ex- 
clusive of tips received and lodging furnished. He testi- 
fied that the practice of railroads of making deduc- 
tions for lodging of employees, “fictitious charges for 
their meals,” inclusion of their tips as wages paid, is 
likely to destroy the entire program. 

AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
APPOINTS G. JAMES FLEMING TO STAFF 


Expanding its race relations program on a national 
basis last fall, the American Friends Service Committee 
appointed G. 
James Fleming to 
its executive staff. 
Previously, Mr. 
Fleming was re- 
gional director in 
Philadelphia of 
the FEPC for 

.Penns vania, 
New Jersey and 
Delaware. 

The Quaker 
agency is spon- 
soring a variety 
of programs to 
improve Negro 
opportunities for 
employment and 
housing and to 
create better un- 
derstanding of 
Negro cultural 


G. James Fleming 


achievements by 

sending educators and scholars of that race cn travelling 
lectureships into eastern and mid-west schools and col- 
leges. Mr Fleming will be in charge of these activities, 
assisted by Frank S. Loescher, former instructor in 
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sociology at Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Virginia, 
Mrs. Curtis Bok is chairman of the race relations pro. 
gram under the Friends’ auspices. e 

Fleming is a graduate of Hampton Institute and the 
University of Wisconsin, where he was elected to Phj 
Beta Kappa. Before joining the FEPC in 1941, he was 
managing editor of the Philadelphia Tribune. 

* * 
HAMPTON CHOIR DIRECTOR WINS 
NAVY WAR BOARD GRAND PRIZE 

Yeoman Noah F. Ryder, on war leave from Hamp- 
ton Institute where he was director of the choir from 
1941 until his induction into the Navy in 1944, has 
been awarded 
the $500 grand 
prize in the War 
Board Navy Show 
contest for his 
sea chantey, 
“Haul Away, 
Mateys, We're 
Almost Home.” 
The chantey is 
based on a tradi- 
tional Negro folk 
song. 

Mr. Ryder, 
who graduated 
from Hampton 
Institute and 
pursued advanced 
studies in music 
at the University 
of Michigan, has published a number of spiritual ar- 
rangements for choral groups, as well as other com- 
positions. 


Noah F. Ryder 


CHICAGO LAWYER APPOINTED 
TO UNITED STATES COURT 

Irvin C. Mollison, a Chicago lawyer, appointed re- 
cently by President Harry S. Truman as a judge of 
the United States Customs Court in New York to a 
$10,000-a-year lifetime job, is the first Negro judge 
tc sit on a Federal bench within the continental United 
States. With his appointment unanimously approved by 
the Senate, Judge Mollison was inducted last November 
3, at the Court cf Customs Building. 

Mr. Mollison was born in Vicksburg, Miss., educated 
at Oberlin College and the University of Chicago, and 
admitted to the bar in 1923. He is the third Negro 
ever appointed to the Federal bench. The first was 
William H. Hastie, named by President Franklin D 
Roosevelt in 1937 to the District Court, serving in the 
Virgin Islands. When Mr. Hastie resigned, he was suc- 
ceeded by Herman E. Moore, of Chicago. 

The U. S. Customs Court has sole jurisdiction over 


civil actions arising under the tariff laws. 
* * 


NEWSPAPERMAN DIRECTS PUBLICITY FOR 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Commissioner Corsi, of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor, recently announced the appointment of 
St. Clair T. Bourne as publicity director, in charge 
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of al! publicity activities of the Department through- 
out the state. 

Former head of the Information Unit of the FEPC 
for the last two years in Washington, Mr. Bourne was 
a newspaperman in New York City for more than twelve 
years. 

C. H. TOBIAS ELECTED DIRECTOR 
OF PHELPS-STOKES FUND 


The trustees of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, at their an- 
nual meeting on November 21, 1945, elected Dr. Chan- 
ning H. Tobias as director of the Fund, to succeed Dr. 
Thomas Jesse Jones, who retires May 1, after more 
than thirty years of service. 

Dr. Tobias has been a secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of the YMCA since 1905. He is a member of many 
national boards and a trustee of Howard University 
and Hampton Institute. He has been a trustee of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund since 1939 and has served during 
the war as a member of two committees of the na- 
tional government—the National Advisory Committee 
on Selective Service and the Joint Army and Navy Com- 
mittee on Welfare and Recreation. Dr. Tobias has been 
a member of important Interracial and Fair Practice 
Committees and has served as consultant of the Gen- 
eral Education Board on matters affecting the Negro. 


The Phelps-Stokes Fund was founded in 1911 by 
Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes. Its field of work under 
itt New York incorporation is mainly that of Negro 
education and race relations in this country and in 
Africa, and Negro housing in New York City. 


TWO NEGRO FIGHTERS WITH MIXED UNITS 
IN GERMANY RECEIVE DSCs FOR HEROISM 


A War Department news release, of November 15, 
states that Staff Sergeant Edward A. Carter, of Los 
Angeles, California, who fought with a white unit on 
the Western Front and distinguished himself by “extra- 
ordinary heroism in action,” has been awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross. 

Carter was one of the 2,600 Negro soldiers who 
volunteered for duty with the infantry when Negro 
volunteers were attached to white units to stem the 
German counter-attack on the Ardennes. 


Following is the official citation from Headquarters, 
U. S. Seventh Army, Western Military District: 


“Edward A. Carter, Jr., Staff Sergeant, Infantry, 
Seventh Army Infantry Company Number | (Pro- 
visional), 56th Armored Infantry Battalion, for 
extraordinary heroism in action on 23 March 1945, 
near Speyer, Germany. 

“When the tank on which he was riding received 
heavy bazooka and small arms fire, Sergeant Car- 
ter voluntarily attempted ¢o lead a_ three-man 
group across an open field. Within a short time, 
two of his men were killed and the third seri- 
ously wounded. 

“Continuing on alone, he was wounded five times 
and finally was forced to take cover. As eight 


enemy riflemen attempted to capture him, Sergeant 
Carter killed six of them and captured the remain- 
ing two. He then crossed the field using as a shield 
his two prisoners from whom he obtained valuable 
information concerning the disposition of enemy 


troops. 


At Kunzelsau, Germany on October 19, Private First 
Class Jack Thomas, of Albany, Georgia, was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross. He was a fighter in 
Company E of the famous 60th (“Go-Devil’’) Infantry 
Regiment which fought with the Ninth Infantry Division 
of General Hodges’ famed U. S. First Army. 

Following is the official citation from Headquarters, 
U. S. Third Army, to which the Ninth Division was 
subsequently assigned : 

“Private First Class Jack Thomas, Company E, 
60th Infantry Regiment, 9th Infantry Division, 
USA for extraordinary heroism in connection with 
military operations against an armed enemy in Ger- 
many on 9 April 1945, during action near Harve- 
grode, Germany. 

“Private First Class Thomas courageously led 
his squad on a mission to knock out an enemy 
tank, providing heavy calibre support for a hostile 
road back. 

“Skillfully directing the deployment in firing of 
his squad, he advanced upon the enemy position 
and hurled two hand grenades wounding several 
hostile soldiers. When two of his men manning a 
rocket launcher were wounded, he picked up the 
weapon and launched two rockets at the enemy, 
preventing them from manning the tank. 

“This gallant soldier then picked up one of the 
rocket-launching team who was seriously wounded 
and with utter disregard for the intense small arm 
and automatic weapon fire, carried his comrade to 
safety. Private First Class Thomas’ heroic leadership 
and unflinching devotion to duty are in keeping 
with the finest tradition of the military service.” 

* * * 


GODMAN FLIER AWARDED 
YOGOSLAV DECORATION 
Ace Ist Lt. William W. Green, former pilot with the 
332nd Fighter Group, received the Order of the Partisan 
Star, ITi Class from the Yugoslav government last 
October. Colonel B. O. Davis, Jr., made the presenta- 
tion in a review ceremony held at Godman Field, Ky. 
The 24-year-old airman, to whom the award came 
as a complete surprise, was honored for his part in blow- 
ing up a German ammunition dump by aerial action 
on October 13, 1944. Green has flown 54 missions and 
has been awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross, and 
the Air Medal with six Oak Leaf Clusters. 
332nd Fighter Wins Distinguished Unit Citation 
Also last October, the War Department announced 
that a Distinguished Unit Citation had been conferred 
upon the all-Negro 332nd Fighter Group for outstand- 
ing performance of duty in armed conflict with the 


enemy. 
TALIAFERRO ALL-CONFERENCE 
HALFBACK 


George Taliaferro, a freshman at the University of 
Indiana, hit the big time in collegiate football last fall 
when he was named halfback on the All-Conference 
eleven. A graduate of the all-Negro, Roosevelt High 
School in Gary, Indiana, he was the only Conference 
player to average more than 100 yards per game by 
rushing, passing and pass-receiving. He, with another 
Negro halfback, Melvin Groomes, of Trenton, New 
Jersey, played a major role in the Hoosier's first cham- 
pionship in Conference history. 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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NEW NAME; NEW BUILDING; 
NEW SERVICE 


AKRON, Ohio—The Akron League’s new name is 
the Akron Community Service Center. This organization 
is also planning a new building, and for this purpose 
has formed a holding corporation to receive building 
funds, a building fund campaign committee to raise 
funds, and a building committee to select the site and 
propose construction ideas to the architects. 

The Akron Community Service Center's Industrial 
Department, headed by Mrs. Dorothy J. Cottman, in- 
stituted homemaking classes last November. These 
courses are designed to qualify household workers for 
a minimum $25 weekly wage. 


BUFFALO LEAGUE SURVEYS 
POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—E. Vincent Suitt, industrial sec- 
retary of the Memorial Center and Urban League, 
issued a report recently on a “spot survey” of Negro 
employment here. It disclosed that 6,000 out cf 20,000 
Negro war workers were affected by cutbacks and lay- 
offs after V-J Day, but that about 50 percent of the 
men have returned to work in either “wartime” in- 
dustries that are completing contracts, or in “prewar 
peacetime” industries that have undergone reconversion 
The report also reveals that Mr. Suitt has the support of 
the loca! Chamber of Commerce and labor unions. 


WHITE PLAINS LEAGUE 
DEDICATES NEW HOME 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—The White Plains Urban 
League has new headquarters. Its equipment is a gift 
from the USO, which formerly occupied the building 
at 6 Depot Plaza, opposite the New York Central Rail- 
road Station. Here, in a flourishing business section, 
League Chairman Max Meyer and Executive Bertha 
Lee Herrington will be able to enlarge and improve 
the League’s activities. 

At the dedication of the building, on November 26, 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, general secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League, and Ruth Taylor, Commissioner 
of Welfare for Westchester County, were among the 
guest speakers. 


WAR DEPARTMENT ORDERS COPIES 
OF LEAGUE’S MEMORANDUM 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—One thousand copies of “Racial 
Aspects of Reconversion,” the memorandum to Presi- 
dent Truman prepared by the National Urban League, 
were ordered by Major General Edward F. Witsell, of 
the War Department’s Adjutant General’s Office, for 
distribution to military counselors in separation centers 
and hospitals. “The President’s Memo,” as it is called 
in the National League office, had previously been eval- 
uated by the AGO and recommended as containing 
useful information for these counselors. 
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GRANTS FELLOWSHIP AID 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— Miss Marylyn E. Duncan, erad- 
uate of the University of New Mexico and last \car a 
student in the Graduate School of Applied Soc.ai Sej- 
ences of the University of Pittsburgh, has been awarded 
fellowship aid from the Ella Sachs Plotz Fellowship 
Fund of the National Urban League for the school yea; 
1945-46. Miss Duncan has made an excellent record 
in her school and field work during the first year of 
study of her two-year graduate course at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 


URBAN LEAGUE SPONSORS 
THEATRE PARTY 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The United Urban League 
Service Fund will hold a benefit performance of “Show 
Boat’ on Tuesday evening, January 8, at the Zice- 
feld Theatre. Kenneth Spencer, of radio, stage and 
screen fame, will have a prominent role in this pro- 
duction 

An interracial sponsoring committee is headed by 
Miss Jane Cowl, noted actress, as chairman; and Mrs 
Regina M. Andrews, Urban League board member, as 
treasurer. 


ROBINSON NAMED SECRETARY 
OF NEW JERSEY LEAGUE 


NEWARK, N. J.—The New Jersey Urban League, 
through its president, L. Hamilton Garner, announced 
recently the appointment of George H. Robinson as ex- 
ecutive secretary. Mr. Robinson was formerly employed 
as industrial secretary of the New Jersey Urban League, 
leaving early in 1942 to serve as industrial relations staff 
assistant at Wright Aeronautical Corporation in Patter- 
son. Here he supervised the integration of more than 
eight thousand Negro war workers. 

Mr. Robinson was graduated from Oberlin College 
and studied for one year at the New York School of 
Social Work on a National Urban League fellowship. 

In his new post he succeeds Harold L. Lett, who 
resigned in order to serve as chief assistant of the New 
Jersey Department of Public Instruction, Division 
Against Discrimination. 


PHOENIX LEAGUE GETS 
NEW DIRECTOR 


PHOENIX, Ariz—Robert Neal, former director of 
Julia C. Hester House, Houston, Texas, assumed his 
duties as executive secretary of the Phoenix Urban 
League on December 15. Mr. Neal was executive secre- 
tary of the League affiliate in Marjon, Ind., during 1942 
and 1943. He is a graduate of Wilberforce University 
and holds a diploma from the Atlanta University School 
of Social Work. 
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NEW WASHINGTON EXECUTIVE 
GETS DOCTORATE 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Joseph H. Douglass, for- 
mer director of the Ruggles Street USO, Boston, Mass., 
became executive secretary of the Washington Urban 
League last November 5, succeeding Mrs. Pauline Red- 
mond Coggs who resigned. Mr. Douglass recently re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in Sociology from Harvard University. 


ADDRESSES SOCIAL WORKERS 
IN THE DEEP SOUTH 


FORT WORTH, Tex.—When Mrs. Cernoria D. 
Johnson, executive of the Fort Worth Urban League, 
was invited to speak before the Texas Social Welfare 
Association (Texas Conference of Social Workers) at its 
November 15 meeting, she became the first Negro ever 
invited to address this group or attend a luncheon mect- 
ing held in a hotel here. The invitation came as a re- 
sult of the League's program in race relations in this 


city 


GRANGER ASKS BAR ASSOCIATION 
TO PROTEST FHA RACIAL POLICIES 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—In a letter addressed to Charles 
W. Anderson, president of National Bar Association, in 
its annual mecting in Cleveland recently, Lester B. 
Granger, executive secretary of the National Urban 
League, assailed the Federal Housing Authority's prac- 
tice of guaranteeing building and mortgage loans to 
Negroes only if they remain in Negro neighborhoods 
and to whites only if they remain in white areas. He 
pointed out that FHA has not only encouraged the 
spread of racially restrictive convenants but has justified 
them in its Underwriters Manual for appraisers and 
financial institutions throughout the country. Granger 
set forth the opinion of the National Urban League 
that the situation will be changed only through court 
and legislative action. He asked that the Negro lawyers 
organization join’ forces in a national project to make 
it impossible for public funds to be spent in “what 
amounts to a practical subsidy of racial ghetto build- 
ings in American cities.” 


NEW YORK BRANCH APPOINTS 
NEIGHBORHOOD SECRETARY 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Miss Patsy Graves was ap- 
pointed neighborhood secretary of the Urban League 
of Greater New York last fall. Miss Graves holds a 
B.S. degree from West Virginia State College and an 
M.S. from the New York School of Social Work, Co- 
lumbia University. She formerly served as a home 
demonstration agent in Alabama and West Virginia and 
as an assistant in adult education for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Miss Graves has contributed articles, stories and book 
reviews to Opportunity. 


NEW BRUNSWICK COUNCIL 
BECOMES AN URBAN LEAGUE 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—The Service Council 
here, after a year’s hard work of planning and fund- 


raising, became a full-fledged Urban League recently. 
On last October 9, the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Urban League unanimously accepted New Bruns- 
wick’s application for affiliation. 

Louis Migliorini, who has served as president of the 
Council, was elected president of the new League. 


LEWIS DECLINES APPOINTMENT TO 
REORGANIZED SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—In a sharply worded statement 
to John E. Wade, Superintendent of Schools, Edward 
S. Lewis, executive director of the Urban League of 
Greater New York, declined an invitation from Dean 
William F. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to join a reorganized committee on Human Re- 
lations. “To do so would be a direct contradiction of 
all I have stood for as a member of the original com- 
mittee appointed by Dr. Wade, and I cannot see that 
the newly organized committee would be an improve- 
ment over the original one from which I resigned,” said 
Mr. Lewis in refusing the appointment. (The new com- 
mittee will replace one from which twenty-cight mem- 
bers led by Frank E. Karelson, Jr., resigned in October 
in protest against conditions in the schools. One of the 
conditions referred to is racial friction in the high 
schools, which attracted considerable publicity last fall. 


Mr. Lewis pointed out that the new committee would 
be powerless, inasmuch as Dr. Wade had stated that 
“advice from the committee would be considered 
promptly though not necessarily followed.” 


issues New Publication 


A new publication has been added to the League's 
list. It is The League Lens—to focus activities on the 
Urban League of Greater New York. Its first issue, 
dated Fall 1945, is attractive, informative, and inter- 
esting. 


LEAGUE EXECUTIVE 
NOW RADIO COMMENTATOR 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—Sidney Williams, executive sec- 
retary of the Cleveland Urban League, has regular 
time on WJW Cleveland (American Broadcasting Com- 
pany), every Monday night at 9:30. He comments on 
important problems affecting the Negro and the Urban 
League's effort in their solution. 


NEW LEAGUE IN 
GARY, INDIANA 


GARY, Ind.—James C. Chapman, of St. Louis, Mo., 
has been appointed executive secretary of the newly 
organized Gary Urban League. Mr. Chapman assumed 
his duties on November 1. He was formerly coordinator 
of personnel for the Curtiss Wright Corporation in St. 
Louis. Mr. Chapman holds a B.S. and an M.S. from 
Northwestern University and has been closely associated 
with the program of the Urban League of St. Louis. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Racial Minorities—in Pictures and Text 


ONE NATION. By Wallace Stegner. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1945. $3.75. 


E editors of Look Magazine and Wallace Stegner 

are to be congratulated on their racial and religious 
panorama of America’s internal bad neighbor policy. 
One Nation is a swiftly moving, dramatic story of the 
relationship of cight racial and one religious minority 
to what has been permitted too long to become the 
American way of life. The good and the bad, the cause 
and the effect, the facts and the rumors are fearlessly 
dealt with in regard to Filipinos, Mexicans, Indians, 
Spanish-Americans, Japanese, Chinese, Negroes, Jews 
and Catholics. One Nation is really two excellently edit- 
ed books, one is a finely balanced narrative on cach 
of the groups and the other is one of the finest pictorial 
presentations of race relations in America published in 
recent years. 

This is a book for the layman in race relations, the 
initiate who cither knows little about minority groups 
or one who has been misinformed. For once a book has 
been written in the field of race relations that doesn’t 
require a sociologist to understand and appreciate. An 
often-avoided subject is put in palatable form so that 
even the least interested would enjoy reading the entire 
book. 

Too frequently reference to minorities implied ref- 
erence to Negroes. One Nation leaves no doubt about 
the existence of many minorities that are subjected to 
inconvenience and embarrassment because of unthink- 
ing and unfair treatment. Minority groups themselves 
can profit by reading and knowing about the experi- 
ences of others. 

“Prejudice comes with fear,” according to Stegner, 
“it has little basis in reason, it looks at its own side 
of the evidence and ignores the rest, it can even look 
at foolproof evidence and be unconvinced.” The au- 
thor later confuses prejudice and discrimination when 
he states, “eliminate overt discrimination and prejudice 
begins to fade.” Discrimination is a result not a cause of 
prejudice and we don’t eliminate the result and expect 
it to cure the cause. This confusion is probably due 
to the fact that actually one of the real reasons why 
we continue to have unfair patterns of reaction to ra- 
cial and religious groups is because usually more at- 
tention is given to the result than to the cause. Pre- 
ventive programs aimed at the causative factors have 
more difficulty in winning support than programs de- 
signed to eliminate the results of prejudice. We con- 
tinue to have our Bilbos, Gerald L. K. Smiths, Ku 
Klux Klans and Christian Fronts. They continue to stim- 
ulate racial hatred. Little is done with them, or the 
sources from which their money and ideas originate. 
The results are Detroit race riots, separate schools, lack 
of police protection and racial restrictive housing coven- 
ants. The author later corrects this error when he 
states “the problem of anti-Semitism is not to be solved 
by segregating, deporting, insulting, humiliating, or mas- 
sacring Jews. It is to be solved only by making sure 
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that the man in the street gets more information and 
less hate-propaganda. If the man in the street refuses 
to be tempted to take out his personal dissatisfactions 
on the mythical figure called ‘the Jew, he will have 
to look upon Jews as Americans, and judge them for 
what they individually are. The moment he does, the 
demagogues are out of business.” 

The author has carefully thought out the underlying 
factors involved in racial conflict. He tells us, “the effect 
of physical segregation is generally to clamp a lid on 
the ambitions of the under-privileged, lock them into 
slum neighborhoods, and bring upon them, or prevent 
their escaping, the usual slum evils of disease, vice, Crime, 
delinquency, and ignorance. The very evils from which 
fearful white Americans attempt to protect themselves by 
building walls are fertilized within those walls.” He 
refers to “Jim Crow” as “a caste system, marked by 
taboos and inflexible rules, but countless variation:,” 
and describes it as “a structure built on fear, fear 
among whites that the colored race will overrun and 
engulf them, fear among blacks that if they lift them- 
selves above their allotted place in society they will 
find the white world revenging itself on them.” 

We are told that “submerged groups make their ereat- 
est advances in times like the present, when unity is so 
essential that not even the most reactionary dare to 
fall back on completely repressive measures,” and the 
results of this unity are reported as “one thing the 
minority races and religions have gained from this war. 
They have demonstrated their ability to handle any and 
all jobs, skilled or unskilled, if they are only given 
the chance of training and experience.” 

Concluding, the author says, “The problem of the 
American Negro is one with the problem of India; 
the Chinese in Chinatown have counterparts in China ; 
the mistreatment of Mexicans in the fields of the South- 
west has international implications that involve all of 
Latin America. And the world that we hope for, where 
peace and international accord are possible through 
cooperation and arbitration, seems like a yeasty dream 
indeed if within the United States ‘conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are cre- 
ated equal,’ we cannot achieve a harmony of our races 
and creeds into a single nation” . . . [which] “is a job 
for the average American in every community .. . in 
whose image democracy was created.” 

Wallace Stegner has made an important contribu- 
tion to racial and religious harmony. One Nation is a 
monument that should long serve as a guide to clear 
and wholesome racial thinking. 


—REGINALD A. JOHNSON. 


A Blend of Many Cultures 

A NATION OF NATIONS. By Louis Adamic. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1945. $3.50. 

OUIS ADAMIC, in this fourth of a series of books 

about life in America,” * sets out to explode the 

myth that America is essentially a Protestant, Anglo- 


*Others in the series: From Many Lands, 1940; 
Two-Way Passage, 1941; What’s Your Name?, 1942. 
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Saxon nation, and his proof is established with char- 
geteristic scholarliness. “The book contains between fif- 
teen and twenty thousand facts,” which makes it al- 
most inevitable that some inaccuracies should creep in, 
but it would be difficult to find any study more ably 
documented than A Nation of Nations. The story is 
told of Americans from Italy, Spain and Mexico, from 
Russia, from Germany, and from cight other old-world 
countries. The chapter on “Negro Americans”; second 
only in length to that on “Americans from Ireland,” 
presents a clear-cut picture of the advances and the 
frustrations, the contributions and the problems, of the 
largest minority group in the United States. 

Protesting against the theory that ours is primarily 
an Anglo-Saxon country trying to preserve itself against 
the impact of immigrants and Negroes, Adamic be- 
lieves that “The pattern of America is all of a piece ; 
it is a blend of cultures from many lands, woven of 
threads from many corners of the world. Diversity it- 
self is the pattern, is the stuff and color of the fabric.” 
All these diverse groups have had some effect on all 
the others, as a study of the names of towns and cities 
in America or a perusal of Who's Who will show, with 
the result that American culture is not exclusively that 
of any of the original groups. The life and spirit of the 
pation are derived from Poles, Greeks, and Norwegians, 
as well as from Swedes and Anglo-Saxons. 

While the author documents his materials with the 
care of the historian, this is no history in the usual 
sense of the term. The facts are here, and the dates 
to substantiate them, but the informal style in which 
they are presented insures their being given much more 
careful reading than is generally accorded to the histories 
we have known. Perhaps the wide range of primary 
sources on which Louis Adamic draws is responsible for 
this excellent quality, or perhaps his own feeling of 
the importance of helping America to understand her- 
self more completely is responsible. However this may 
be, even the casual reader will find himself discovering 
hundreds of little-known facts, all attractively presented. 

Opportunity readers will enjoy particularly the ob- 
jective fashion in which the story of Negro Americans 
is told. Skillfully compressed into these pages is a care- 
fully written account of what Negroes have been doing 
in this country since the early sixteenth century, and 
the varying degrees of resistance offered to their ad- 
vance. The only significant omission found in that chap- 
ter is the effect which Booker Washington’s philosophy 
of industrial education had on the white schools of 
the South. For while many Negroes found themselves 
torn between the conflicting educational philosophies of 
DuBois and Washington, boards of education were quick 
to build fairly good vocational and technical schools 
for white youth in all the important southern centers. 
Two or three of the Negro educators cited who “have 
made an imprint on Negro education” do not compare 
favorably with Ira de A. Reid, or Charles S. Johnson, 
or Horace Mann Bond, but Mr. Adamic carefully points 
out that the names which he uses are intended to be 
suggestive rather than comprehensive. 

A Nation of Nations merits the serious attention of 
those who hope to see an end to the group tensions 
which weaken us as a nation, and which cause us to 


lose dignity at home and abroad. Superintendents and 
other school administrators would be wise to include 
such a book as this in the social studies curriculum, for 
our young people cannot love and serve America effec- 
tively without a clear understanding of the many dif- 
ferent types of resources which taken all together make 
ours a great nation. 


—ALPHONSE HENINGBURG. 
Human Problems Analyzed 
RACE AND DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY. By Franz 


Boas. New York: J. J. Augustin. 1945. 219 pp. 
$2.50. 


as is an edited volume of 32 papers and addresses 
directed at lay audiences by the father of Ameri- 
can anthropologists, Franz Boas. Twelve of these cssays 
were worked over by him before his death. The others 
have been selected and edited by his son, Dr. Ernst P. 
Boas. 
There are three distinct sections to this volume, deal- 
ing with “Race,” “Units of Man,” and, “Democratic 
Society.” They cover a temporal span of approximately 
40 years, during which period there was little if any 
change in Boas’ general analysis of societal configura- 
tion, since he continued to hol the view advanced in 
1908 that “by proper investigation much can be done 
to clear up these (race) problems.” However, there was 
an increasing recognition of the necessity for wider dis- 
semination of scientific data to the lay populations. As 
early as 1918 he had written “I should always be more 
inclined to accept, in regard to fundamental human 
problems, the judgment of the masses rather than the 
judgment of the intellectuals which is more certain to 
be warped by unconscious control of traditional ideas.” 
The pertinence of Boas’ papers and addresses for cur- 
rent social situations is indeed significant. We well might 
bear in mind while discussing, thinking upon, and act- 
ing to control the atomic bomb, this pertinent comment 
in the essay on the “Role of the Scientist in Democratic 
Society” 

“. . . scientists can no longer work remote from 
the social problems of our time, that it is neces- 
sary both for the commonweal and for the interest 
of science that we become more keenly aware of 
the impact of scientific discovery upon our social 
structure and of the influence of social life upon 
the progress of science.” 


As we work toward a world system of united nations 
we might recall the words Boas wrote in 1919: “A 
league of imperialistic nations will never lead to lasting 
peace. Equality of rights of members of mankind, re- 
gardiess of nationality, must be the foundations on which 
a permanent international league is established.” 

And if we despair of our results in combatting the 
rising forces of racism we might recall that twenty-five 
years ago in an essay on “The Negro in America” this 
sage of cultural anthropology wrote 

“ . . it would seem that man being what he is, 
the Negro problem will not disappear in America 
until the Negro blood has been so much diluted 
that it will no longer be recognized just as ‘anti- 
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Semitism will not disappear until the last vestige 
of the Jew as a Jew has disappeared.” 


These essays are well selected for lay appreciation 
and understanding. They indicate Boas’ ability to stand 
philosophically aloof and to discern a ludicrous and 
vulgar disproportion between the mass excitement over 
race and nation and the causal factors with which they 
were allegedly related. They reflect anew a great teach- 
ers skill in enlightening the darkness of the paths we 
trod. 

—IRA De A. REID. 

Children Are Friends 
TWO IS A TEAM. By Lorraine and Jerrold Beim. 

(Pictures by Ernest Crichlow.) Harcourt, Brace 

and Co. 1945. $1.75. 


7s and Paul lived in the same middle-class, urban 

community and were great friends. Ted visited 
Paul's house and Paul visited Ted’s house. One day 
they began to build a coaster but, while making it, 
they had an argument and each boy decided to build 
his own coaster. They had a race down a steep hill, 
to prove which coaster was the better but the race 
had an unfortunate ending. Then the boys decided to 
build a coaster together and they realized that coopera- 
tion was best after all. 

One outstanding feature of the book is that there 
is no mention of races and the reader realizes that 
Ted is a Negro and Paul is white by the excellent 
and profuse illustrations of Ernest Crichlow, talented 
young Negro artist. Opposite each page of very simple 
text is a lovely picture. Ted has the same comfortable, 
cultured, middle-class home as Paul and there is no class 
distinction between the two boys, so that children can 
see that there are communities where all races live in 
equality. Ted and Paul are good friends, unaware of 
their racial differences and, more important, the au- 
thors do not point out these differences. All children, 
approximately seven to nine years old, will thoroughly 
enjoy this book with its simple text. 

—AUGUSTA BAKER ALEXANDER. 


Promoting Understanding 
WINDS, BLOW GENTLY. By Ronald Kirkbride. 
New York: Frederick Fell, Inc. 1945. $2.50. 


SPs then,” he said. “I’m sorry thee had to see 

what happened. But thee has seen, so step up on 
thy experience and make use of it. Now thee knows 
what evil there is under the name of public decency, 
and that there’s no room in the world for cruelty and 
unkindness, and that all men are born equal, no mat- 
ter race or color. Does thee understand ?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

This conversation, taking place between David and 
his father shortly after the “Knights of the White 
Order” had murdered the Negro barber who had been 
trimming David’s hair, brings into bold relief the strug- 
gle between the forces of exploitation and those of 
Christianity. When the members of David's family not 
only defend the rights of the Negro, but introduce 
new methods of farming, in addition to having com- 
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mitted the crime of coming from “up North,” the 
stage is set for violent community resistance. And vio. 
lence marches through all these pages, for the litt 
South Carolina Town to which David’s Quaker family 
goes lives by violence. That town, in which most per- 
sons hold church membership of one kind or another, 
is determined that no stranger shall change its way 
of life. 

But the most striking part of this story is not the 
conflict between community customs and the Quaker 
family ; it is the strong sense of unity which hold: thar 
family together. That sense of solidarity, of faith and 
interdependence, marks by contrast a greatly needed 
quality on the current American scene. “Thé silence 
was good between us,” David says as he recalls the 
gathering of the family before the fire on long winter 
evenings. No attempt is made in that family to compel 
conformity, but every member gives the impression of 
being guided by ideals which all have helped to shape. 

In a land in which ignorance and poverty are the 
most obvious qualities, in which organized labor is 
regarded as one does a rattler, and in which Negroes 
have no rights which white men feel bound to respect, 
there can be but little beauty. But David finds it im 
the peace of his own family, and he finds it again when 
he and his father attend a Negro church service. “There 
was the great sweep of the pines in their voices, when 
the winds blow, and the hunger and loneliness of the 
dark red earth, and the mystery of the swamp land 
and the slow yellow river. And behind the voices, 
echoes — echoes of distant forests only dimly known, 
and the cries of great beasts in the mountains.” And 
David finds beauty again in the strength of Boe Garry, 
the young Negro who is selected to go away to an 
agricultural college, and whose courage and leadership 
give inspiration to his people. 

Negroes who read Winds, Blow Gently, while sensing 
the strong appeal which it makes to justice and fair 
play, will not like the frequent use of the term “darkie.” 
Ronald Kirkbride, like many other American writers, 
probably believes that this term suggests a warmth and 
affection not found in other words. Throughout his 
story he identifies himself closely with the struggles 
and the aspirations of the Negroes, and there can be no 
question as to his position or that of David and his 
family. But Negro readers generally feel that the term 
is offensive, and its use at times unduly prejudices them 
against any writer who uses it. This is in a sense a 
small matter, but it is also one on which great friend- 
ships can either be built or destroyed. 

The gentle persuasiveness with which this story is 
told does not lift any of its characters out of the lusty 
joy of living. Leola moves through its pages with a 
strange intensity which immediately attracts sympathy, 
and David’s feelings for Nina are very much of this 
world. And though David’s father is murdered by the 
white-sheeted Knights as he rushes to the defense of 
helpless Negroes, the son realizes that his father had 
fulfilled his destiny. “Better it is that he had to go, 
but what more can a man ask than this: to succeed 
in what he set out to do.” For schools are built in 
Ruston, “the Negroes have their union,” and for the 
first time the community knows both peace and plenty. 

—ALPHONSE HENINGBURG. 
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Survey of the Months 
(Continued from Page 33) 

UNCOLN UNIVERSITY ELECTS 

NEW PRESIDENT 


Dr. Horace Mann Bond, noted Negro educator, writer 
wed lecturer, assumed the presidency of Lincoln Uni- 


ersity, Chester County, Pa., last October. He is the 
fifth president of 
the _ institution 


and the ‘first 
alumnus chosen 
to this office. He 
was graduated in 
the class of 1923. 
Dr. Bond suc- 
ceeds Dr. Walter 
Livingston 
Wright, president 
since 1936, now 
recently retired. 

Lincoln Uni- 
versity, now in 
its 92nd academ- 
ic year, is the 
oldest institution 
for the higher 
education of Ne- 
gro young men 
in the United 

Horace Mann Bond States. 

Dr. Bond comes to Lincoln from the presidency of 
Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, Georgia, where 
he has served since 1931. He received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy from the University of Chicago 
in 1936 and holds honorary degrees from that univer- 
sity and Lincoln. 


* * 


INTERRACIAL SUMMMER CAMP 
A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 


Camp Willowemoc, near Roscoe, New York, in the 
heart of the Shawungunk Mountains—a children’s pri- 
vate camp, co-educational and co-racial, has proved to 
be an interesting and successful experiment in democ- 
racy. It is operated by Dr. Thomas W. Patrick, Jr., 
of New York City. 

The following items are excerpts from his article, 
“A Camp For Americans,” which appeared in Progres- 
sive Education, May, 1945: 


“Among the objectives of Camp Willowemoc are so- 
cial adjustment, companionship and cooperative living 
and planning. It was felt that, given the opportunity, 
boys and girls, white and colored, Jewish and gentile, 
could easily adjust themselves to living together, eating 
together, planning together and playing together. It was 
further reasoned that adolescents and grown-ups should 
likewise be able to work together harmoniously and to 
lead and counsel the children for whom they were re- 
sponsible. 

“The camp staff was chosen with no regard for an 
applicant’s color, origin or religious belief. The coun- 
selors, junior counselors, camp mothers, nurses, cooks, 


handy men, caretakers and dishwashers all came to 
camp for the contribution they could make. There were 
German Americans, colored Americans, Irish, English, 
Yankees, Protestants, Jews, Catholics, . Metho- 
dists and Christian Scientists. 

“Among the campers there was also a wide dis- 
tribution of races and faiths. The children came from 
New York State, New Jersey, the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, New England and Pennsylvania. Among 
their parents were social workers, nurses, clerks, law- 
yers, musicians, ministers, doctors, waitresses, artists and 
many others. No definite program was planned for 
soliciting campers. Counselors, friends of the counselors, 
friends of the director heard of the plans for the camp 
and mentioned it to parents who became interested and 
applied for places for their children. Some of these 
parents in turn informed their friends and so the enroll- 
ment increased. . . 

“On visiting days the parents came to camp in 
groups made up of various races. The mothers and 
fathers and aunts and uncles and friends all spent the 
day together. They ate at the same rustic tables in the 
maple groves and met and talked with each other's 
children. They joined in the Sunday services and the 
fathers played in the Sunday soft ball contest, played 
between campers and counselors. When they left, they 
carried new hopes for a better understanding among 
people.” 

* * 


NEW YORK’S MUNICIPAL COLLEGES 
FIGHT DISCRIMINATION 


Following press stories about racial conflict in the 
public schools of New York, Gary, Ind., and Chicago, 
last fall, it is heartening to note the report of New York 
City colleges toward eradicating color, religious and 
nationality discriminations and prejudices. 

Made public by the Board of Higher Education, the 
report cites instances from City, Hunter, and Queens 
Colleges in avoiding discriminations. 

The report was the result of a request by Charles H. 
Tuttle, oldest-serving member of the Board of Higher 
Education, and one of the leaders in obtaining enact- 
ment of the state anti-discrimination act. 


FIRST NEGRO TO JOIN 
ORGANIZED BASEBALL 


Jack Roosevelt Robinson was signed last October by 
the Montreal Club, of the International Leaguc, a 
Brooklyn Dodger affiliate. Born in Cairo, Ga., twenty- 
six years ago, Robinson moved to Pasadena, Calif., with 
his family when he was one year old. There he at- 
tended Muir Technical High School and continued at 
Pasadena Junior College, gaining state-wide reputation 
as a baseball, football and basketball player and broad 
jumper. At U.C.L.A., from which he is a graduate, he 
received many all-American nominations in 1940 and 
1941. In 1942 he played in the All-Star football game 
in Chicago and in another All-Star game in Honolulu. 

Robinson went into the Army as a private, attended 
Officers’ Training School and was commissioned as a 
second lieutenant. 

Branch Rickey, Jr., president of the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
said, “Jackie Robinson is a fine young man. He is 
modest, intelligent and has ability. . . . How could I 
honestly penalize him on the basis of color or race? I 
just couldn’t do it.” (Pittsburgh Courier, Nov. 3, 1945.) 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Located in the Nation's Capital 
A Complete Education on One Campus, 
Graduate and Professional. 
College of Liberal Arts 
Graduate School 
School of Music 
School of Law 
School of Social Work 
School of Engineering and Architecture 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
ATHLETICS — R.O.TC. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT — DEBATING 


261 Teachers 4,680 Students 
12,329 Alumni 26 Buildings 
REGISTRATION 
WINTER QUARTER... January 3, 1946 
SPRING QUARTER... March 26, 1946 
SUMMER QUARTER: 
Pirst Term — June 10, 1946 
Second Term — July 22, 1946 


A Unit of the Army Specialized Training Program 
is established at Howard University in Medicine. 


For Anncuncements and Permit to Register, Write 
The Registrar 
Howard University 1, D. C. 


COLLEGE TRAINING IN NURSING 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


A four and a half year integrated course 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree 
in Nurse Education. 

Write today for particulars 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
Hampton Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 


JOIN THE 
INFANTILE 


PARALYSIS 


URBAN LEAGUE NEWS FRONT 
(Continued from Page 37) 

NATI@NAL LEAGUE OFFICIAL 
aU LECTURER AT MOREHOUSE 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Julius A. Thomas, director of 
industrial relations of the National Urban League, 
spent three days last October as a guest of More. 
house College, Atlanta, Ga. He opened a series of sem- 
inars on postwar employment opportunities for Negroes, 
sponsored by the department of sociology, of which Pro. 
fessor Walter R. Chivers is chairman. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE HOLDS | 
REGIONAL CONFERENCES 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Employment, Housing, and 
Veterans Services were the main concerns of three 
National Urban League Regional Conferences held re- 
cently. Because of transportation restrictions the League's 
annual fall conference was eliminated and _ regional 
conferences were held in New York City last Novem. 
ber 8-10; in Milwaukee, November 14-16; and in St. 
Louis, December 6-8. 


A CALL 
to American Citizens to help 


25,000,000 Overseas War Victims! 


The National Urban League and its 
53 affiliates join the 

United National Clothing Collection 

| 


in its 


VICTORY 


100,000,000 GARMENTS 


Donate through your local UNCC Chairman 


SUBSCRIBE 
to 
OPPORTUNITY 


$1.50 a year 
1133 Broadway 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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heyney Training School 


TATE TEACHERS COLL 
YNeY. 


Pa. is 
Association 


Teach leges 
Por further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


For Intormetion eddress: 


The Registrar 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 

A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor's degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 


For information write 


JOHNSON G. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


8 Courses leading to Bachelor's degrees in the liberal 


Virginia Union 
A CLASS A COLLEGE 
with a graduate School of Religion. 


arts and sciences, religion, education, and 
religious education. 


Seminary offering degree of B.D. 
JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information address the President or the Dean 
of the College, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 


F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 


AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW 


—o——_ 
Graduate Courses Leading te 
the M.A. and MS. Degree 
Information address: 
PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 


s 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 
ef corporations as well as making income tar re- 
ports. We have a highly age force of 
and accountants te look after the interests of cor- 
respondence «tudente 
85 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
MOn. 35-3495 


A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


For catalog and information write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
BENNETT COLLEGE 


Box 1589F Greensboro, N. C. 
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or of Professional courses offered: 
—Elementary Education: = 
(Primary, Grades 1-3) .............B.8. Degree 
More. 2—Elementary Education. 
(Intermediate, Grades 48) .........B.8. Degree is 

3—Home Economics: 
rroes (Elementary and High School) .....B.8. Degrees 
4—Industrial Arte: 
Pro. (Elementary and High School) Degree 
TUITION FREE RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA aa 

Graduation from standard four-year high school 
required for admission. on 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Accred College 
ess: 


REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Offering liberal education under 
© for yoare. 


Co-educational, -eectarian in faculty and 
student-body, — biracial in faculty and board of 
trustees. and sympathet« 
teachers, — pleasant an 
Courses leading to degrees arte, and 
music. Preparation for super- 
vision and musicians. 

medicine, and social work. Coste reasonab’ 


Evening classes available for 
in Knorville area. 


Christian 


For catalog or further information. addre--: 


WM. LLOYO IMES, President 
DAVID KINC CHERRY, Dean 


STATEMENT OF THE UWNERSHIP. MANAGEMEN’ 
CIRCULATION, ETC.. REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 53, 1935 
Of Opportunity. Jwurnal ol Lite, puvulished 
Quarterly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1945. 

State of New York. County of New York ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Madeline L. Aldridge, 
who having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that she is the Editoria! Assistant of Opportun- 
ity, Journal of Negro Life and that the following is, to 
the best «f her knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
eation for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1953, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher: Natioval Urban League, 1155 broadway, Room 
826. New Y:rk 10, N. Y. 

Editor: Madeline L. Aldridge, Editorial Asst. in charge, 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 

Business Manager: Olive L. Samuel, Business Asst., 11355 
Broadway, Koom 826, New York 10, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: National Urban 
Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y.; William H. 
Baldwin, President, 1133 Broadway, Ro m 826, New York 
10, N. Y.; Lester B. Granger, Executive Secretary, 1155 
Broadway. Room 826, New York 10, N. Y.; Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, General Secretary, 1135 Broadway, Room 
826, New York 10. N. Y. 

3 That the known bondholders, mo and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 

4 That the two paragraphs next above, ving the 
names of owners, stockholders, and security «y~ if 
any. ecntain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appear= upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting. is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security helders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person. 
association or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct im the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated hy him 

MADELINE L. ALDRIDGE. Editorial Assistant 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of 
September, 1945. 
PAVER, 


PHILIP 
Notary Public. New York County. 
(fy commission expires March 30, 1947) 
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OLD vs. NEW COMMUNITY ATTITUDEs 

REGARDING TUBERCULOSIS 
(Continued from Page 17) 

ism” has been practically eradicated, and jx 

practitioners have cither left for parts unknowp 

or have departed to their final camping grounds, 

If sanatorium treatment is recommended- 
and, by the way, the sanatorium is the bes: place 
for the tuberculosis patient to “take the cure”- 

the patient gladly seeks such treatment. Now 
he realizes that the sanatorium is more like 3 
training school than a hospital; for there he 
not only receives necessary treatment in accord 
with the latest scientific methods but also learn 
what he must do to get well and to keep well 

If it is not possible for a patient to enter a 
sanatorium, treatment is carried on at home 
under the direction of a physician and the visit- 
ing tuberculosis nurse from the local health de- 
partment. The patient is given a room to him- 
self, void of all excess furnishings and at an ex- 
posure where the sun lingers longest during the 
day. All food, clothing, and dishes of the pa- 
tient are sterilized and kept apart from other 
family possessions. and the patient enters into 
a program of *‘ 

Furthermore, the members of my community 
realize that to combat this dreaded disease much 
money is needed and that aside from the regu- 
lar taxation of the municipality other funds mus 
be raised ; therefore, they participate generoush 
and gladly in the sale of tuberculosis seais and 
other endeavors to this worthy cause. 

These new attitudes since the turn of the cen- 
tury have paid big dividends in the saving of 
human lives. A lengthy statistical record may 
prove boring if convincing ; suffice it to say that 
as late as 1909 tuberculosis was the leading 
cause of death in the United States. In 1943 
it occupied seventh place. It goes without say- 
ing that the little American town of this account 
played its part in the decline of the national 
death rate. 

Now let us pick up the threads of our story. 
One day this menacing viper will no longer stalk 
our community and track down its victims, 
and instead of claiming 54,000 lives per 
year in these United States, as recent statis 
tics show, it will find ‘the numer of its vic- 
tims dwindling to hundreds and even less. To 
ward this end we shall all fight cooperatively 
with the various agencies, particularly with our 
State Tuberculosis Association, until the dreaded 
mons‘ter, our Health Enemy Number One, sub- 
mits to our terms of unconditional surrender. 
with such a goal achieved we can predict for 
our story the traditional ending; and mankind 
“lived happily ever afterward.” 
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Two Challenging and Informative Books 
by RAYFORD W. LOGAN 
Editor of What the Negro Wants 


1 THE SENATE AND THE VERSAILLES 
MANDATE SYSTEM 
The author raizes the question whether 
Southern Senators like John Sharp Williams 
of Mississippi and Kenneth McKeller of 
Tennessee who spoke in 1919 and 1920 the 
language of Bilbo and Eastland in 1945, 
could really have favored a Covenant of 
the League of Nations in any form. 


Priced at $2.00 Publication date, Sept. 15, 1945 


2. THE NEGRO AND THE POST-WAR 

WORLD—A WORLD PREMIER 
Dr. Logan analyzes the plight of the Negro 
in Africa, the colonial] West Indies, the 
Pacific Islands, Latin America, and the 
United States, and discusses the future 
prospects of the Negro against the back- 
ground of the San Francisco Charter and 
the growing importance of organized labor 
in world affairs. 


Priced at $1.50 Pubiication date, Dec. 10, 1945 
THE MINORITIES PUBLISHERS 


1519 Jackson Street, N. E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
Incorporated in 1856 Co-educational 


Accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 


Variety of courses offered in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, College of Education and 
Industrial Arts, University Laboratory High School 
and Payne Theological Seminary. Also R.O.T.C. 
Distinguished for Training in Leadership 
For further information write the Registrar 


OF MISSOURI 


The College—JEFFERSON CITY 
Liberal “arts Business Administration 
Teacher Training Home Economies 
Mechanic Arts Agriculture 
Education 


The School of Law—SAINT Louis 
The School—JEFFERSON CITY 
dournalism—JEFFERSON CITY 


For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
“The Gateway To Christian Education” 

@ STRONG FACULTY 

@ MODERN FACILITIES 

@ PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

@ PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Livingstone College offers courses leading to the 
A.B. and B.S. degrees through the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and to the B.D. in the Hood Theological 
Seminary. Fully approved by the departments of 
education in many Southern states for the prepar- 
ation of teachers. 
For further information write: 


THE REGISTRAR 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 


W. J. TRENT, President 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
{ The School of Social Service 
{ For further information add 
i THE REGISTRAR 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses Offered Leading to Bachelor of 
Science Degree in 


AGRICULTURE Home Economics 
Commerciat Dietetics MecHanrcat INDUSTRIES 
EDUCATION PuysicaL EpucaTIon 


Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 


Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rehabilitation 
for Veterans — Graduate Study — Veterinary 
Medicine—U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps—Summer School 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For information address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert owner to be uninsured. 

See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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AVAILABLE «., 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


ALEX COLLEGE 


New York 
Philadelphia 


intormetion write 
3 Apex College, 200 W. 135th St, New York City 
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HUMILIATION 
(Continued from Page 27) 

and lost his balance. He fell into the next beg 
and let out a yowl. He came up with a gig 
stained fork in his hand. Somebody screamgl 
and Katz saw the fork coming his way, § 
ripped down and tore into his check. 
clutched a handkerchief to the wound aml 
stepped back. Two men had the drunk’s am 
pinned back. Cookie was talking fast, telling 
them what to do with him. They coulda 

calm him down. 

“Nigger-lover. . . . 

.. We'll get you. .. 
country and do what you feel like. . . . 

Cookie gave up trying to do something with 
Harry. He came over to where Katz sat ong 
stool, nursing the four-fingered cut. 

“You all right, Mister Katz?” he said. 

“It'll be all right,’ Katz told him. 

“You better come back to the kitchen and 
wash it. I got a first-aid kit back there. . . # 

He led Katz back through the kitchen intog 
men’s room. He helped bathe the nasty 
wound and put iodine on it. He kept saying he 
wished somebody had called him sooner. That 
crazy drunk might have killed somebody. He 
put adhesive tape over the cut. 

“Look, Mister Katz. . . .” Cookie hesitated, 
“Look ... if you don’t mind. .. . It would be 
better if you didn’t prefer any charges. ...1 
mean a thing like this . . . police record and 
everything. .. . It’s bad for business. . . .” 

“It’s all right,” Katz said quietly. “Don't 
worry about it.” 

“Thanks, Mister Katz.” 

“It wasn’t your fault. It’s just that I know 
how they felt. I had it happen to me... .” 

“Sure,” Cookie said. “Sure. . .. But we got 
to be careful. . . . We would lose a lot of white 
customers. . . . You know how it is. .. . 

Katz looked at him for a moment; a soft 
sigh shuddered through the little Jew’s body. It 
was no use trying to make them understand. 
He got up after a while and said he better be 
going. Cookie asked him if he wanted a cup 
of coffee to warm him up. He said, “No,” and 
went out. There were still a few of the old cus 
tomers in the diner. They looked at him with 
a funny, wondering look in their faces. The 
drunk was gone. He could feel them, in their 
little minds, thinking of what Harry had said. 
“Nigger-lover.” The colored girls had left, too. 
“Nigger-lover,” they were thinking. There was 
no use trying to make them see how it was 
Amelida stared at him when he paid his check; 
she did not smile. She did not even say good 


night. 


Lousy kike nigger-loveg, 
. You can’t come into thy 
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